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PREFACE 


The original text of Nandikesvara’s Ahhiimijaila rjxtna^ now 
placed before the public, has never before been edited, or printed in 
the Devanagart character. Uptil now The Mirror of Gestures (ed. 
Coomarswamy and Duggirala, Cambridge, Mass. 1917), which is a 
partial translation of the work, was the only means by which the 
►Sanskritists in general could study its contents. But this transla¬ 
tion, excellent in its own way, suffered from the drawback of its 
original which was a corrupt text. And, as will be evident to one 
who carefully goes through the Select Glossary (pp. 44-48), the 
work contains some new lexical materials. Thus the critical edition 
of the Abhiuayadaryiami may be said to have been undertaken 
with considerable justification. 

The present work written in simple Sanskrit verses does not 
pi'esent any great linguistic difficulty, but its contents, being on one 
of the less frequently-studied subjects in Indology, it has been given 
an introduction which may be considered disproportionately long. 
But this length may not probably be considered useless ; for, in it 
the editor has tried to discuss what seemed to him to be important 
issues connected with the text and its subject-matter. It may be 
hoped that such a discussion will stimulate interest in the history of 
the ancient Hindu dance and histrionic art—a study much needed 
for obtaining a proper view of the Hindu culture in its varied aspects. 
Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy’s writings on the subject especially his 
valuable introduction to The Mirror of Gesture* have already done 
much in this direction. The present editor has tried to follow in 
his lines, and this humble work may be considered a conti¬ 
nuation of his work. 

It cannot, however, be claimed that the editor has been able to 
execute his work in a faultless fashion- For example, the passages 
quoted from the Ndiyasastra has not been critically edited. Though 
our quotations are mostly on the basis of the Chowkhamba text, 
in some cases they are made out by a compromise between it and 



the Ivavyamala text, and variants have very sparingly been noticed. 
As a critical edition of the passages did not seem to be much neces¬ 
sary for our purpose in the introduction, we have remained satisfied 
with the above procedure. Besides this there may be other imper¬ 
fections, which it is hoped, will be excused by generous readers. 

For the purpose of this book works of several scholars have 
been helpful to me, and they have been mentioned in proper places in 
the body of the book. But among them all Professors A. B. Keith 
and Sten Konow and Drs. S. K. Be and A. K. Coomaraswamy 
should be specially mentioned. 

I must also acknowledge here the various kinds of assist¬ 
ance I have received, while editing the work, from my friends and 
wellwisliers. In this connexion the name of Principal Vidhushekhara 
Bhattaeharya (Shastri) of Visvabharati, naturally comes first to my 
mind. For, it was at his suggestion that during my stay in 
Santiniketan I undertook the work. After procuring, through the 
Visvabharati, the necessary MSS. of the text for my use he very 
keenly watched the progress of the work and facilitated its comple¬ 
tion in various ways. It is with genuine pleasure that I record here 
most gratefully the kindness of Principal Bhattaeharya. He 
desired very much that the work should be published by the 
Visvabharati, and the MS. of the work actually lay for some 
time with the publication department of the institution. But, 
unfortunately for myself, owing to financial reasons the Visva¬ 
bharati had to curtail considerably its varied and useful activities 
which included the publication of old Skt. texts ; and as no 
assurance could be given me that the work would be taken up in 
the near future, I at last desired to take back the MS. with a 
view to have this published from elsewhere. Then Principal 
Bhattaeharya, though with reluctance, readily gave me the necessaiy 
permission, and was glad to learn that it would be published 
very soon. 

Next I owe a deep debt of gratitude to Rabindranath Tagore, 
who honoured the first draft of a portion of the introduction, in 
MS., by a careful perusal. It was at his suggestion that the same was 
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published in the Visvabharati Quarterly (Vol. V, 1927, pp. 93 ff.). 
It goes without saying that the encouragement which I thus very 
fortunately received at the hand of the great creative artist whose 
understanding of our ancient culture, especially its artistic traditions, 
is so well known, gave me a new inspiration as it were, to study 
my subject with an ever increasing interest. 

Besides this, I am very much indebted to Professor Suniti 
Kumar Chatterji who very kindly glanced over, in proof, a portion 
of the English translation and the introduction and made a few 
suggestions which have profited me and led mostly to the improve¬ 
ment of my work. I am also to acknowledge here with cordial 
thanks the occasional help I received from my friend Mr. Halidas 
Mitra, M. A., in the shape of suggestions about the method of work, 
and some useful references. Mr. Mitra has, besides, devoted his 
valuable time for having the illustrations drawn. But for the 
care he has taken the work would have been issued without any 
illustration. For this friendly assistance he has laid me under a 
deep obligation. As for the actual execution of the excellent 
drawings that have been given along with the text I owe it to Mr. 
Nandalal Bose of Visvabharati ( Kalabhavana ) who veiy kindly 
supervised the work of the artist, his pupil, who was entrusted 
with the work. For this I am very sincerely thankful to 
Mr. Bose. 

This preface cannot be concluded without mentioning Pandit 
Amareswar Thakur, M.A., Ph.D., the Director of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit Series, who very kindly accepted this work for publication 
in the above-mentioned collection. Lastly I should mention Mr. 
Narendra Chandra Bhattacharya, M.A., VedUntatirtha etc*, the 
learned Reader to the Series, whose scholarly interest has saved 
me from many printing mistakes and many a lapsus calami. 
But f©r Mr. Bhattacharya’s care the list of errors, excepting those 
which have occurred due to the breaking of types, might have 
been bigger. My best thanks are due to him. 

Calcutta, 1 

t Manomohajv Ghosh 

January , 1934 J 



Notes on Illustration 


Four drawings have been inserted in this work mainly for showing how 
the ahgika abhinaya is closely connected with painting and sculpture {Vide 
Introduction, pp xxix-xxxi). Different gestures and postures, which they 
are examples of, have been mentioned below; and more such examples 
can be gathered from old paintings, sculptures and bas-reliefs. Some 
of them have been collected at the end of The Mirror of Gestures. 

The following is a description of the drawings and their sources: 

1. A Dancing Girl (frontispiece ).—This illustrates the Sundari neck 
(80-81) and the Parivahita head (64-65). It is from the cave-painting of 
Ajanta. [ Vide John Griffiths, The Painting in the Buddhist Cave-Temples of 
Ajanta , Khandcsh , India . Vol. I. Plate 6 of the Cave I]. 

2. Nataraja Siva [facingpage 1).—This illustrates Santa head (67-68); 
its raised left hand denotes the Ardacandra gesture (m-113). This is the 
famous bronze figure preserved in the Madras Museum. [Vide Plate LVI of 
the ibid.], 

/ 

3. Astabhuja Siva ( facing page 18).—Its right hands (beginning 
from the upmost one) denote the Kapittha (121-124), Bhramara (152-154), 
Kartanmukha (105-107) and Pataka (93-100) gestures respectively and the 
left hand (beginning from the upmost one) denote the Pataka (93-100), 
Kaiigula (144-146), Ardhacandra (m-113) and Alapadma gestures respectively. 
This is from the Kailasanatha-svamin temple at Conjeevaram [Vide T. A. 
Gopinath Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography Vol’. II, Pari. I. Plate LXX.] 

4. A Dancing Girl ( facing page 41).—This illustrates the Udvahita 
head (52) .and the Ekapada Bhramarl posture (295). This is from the bas- 
relief of Boroboudur [Vide. M. P. Verneuil, V Art a Java ) (Les Temples 
de la Period Classique Indo-Javanaise) Plate XXVII ]. 
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INTRODUCTION 

( 1 ) 


1. THE PRESENT EDITION. Though the Naiahi 
a typical form of the Hindu drama, forms a large section of 
Sanskrit literature, our knowledge about the way in which the art 
of producing a play developed in India is still very inadequate. 
This is due mostly to a lack of sufficient materials. The only work 
which gives us some idea of the Hindu stage is the Bharata- 
Naii/asastro: Yet for the study of the history of the development 
of ancient Indian theatrical art, this work, though very important 
in many respects, is not quite sufficient by itself. We need therefore 
make no apology in offering for the first time a critical edition 
of Nandikesvara’s A bhi / lai/ci-din'[ m na, which exclusively treats of 
gestures in a manner rather different from the NS., which also has 
these among other things as its subjects of treatment. The Mirror of 
(.rest,ares published with a very illuminating introduction by Dr. 
A. K. Coomaraswamy claims to be a translation of this work. But 
on comparing it with our text it has been found out that the text 
used in preparing the MG. is not exactly identical with the AD., 
though the former has absorbed a major part of the latter work and 
supplemented the same by making occasional quotations from other 
works of the same class (see § 2). And an important feature of 
our text is its treatment of items like postures and movements etc. 
dependent on the feet, such as ma ndril a - 1 , dhanaha, ran and gati, 
which although omitted by the original of the MG. is indispensably 
necessary for the complete understanding of the Hindu histrionic art. 


i. For the meaning of this term and the following ones, see ‘Select 
Glossary 5 at the end. 


A—III 
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The MG., though it did not fully represent the AD., has been a 
very useful contribution to our knowledge regarding the production 
of Hindu plays. The present edited text of the AD. will, it many be 
hoped, supplement such a knowledge, for in it some fresh materials 
have been brought to light for the first time. 

2. THE TRANSLATION. The translation has not been 
made very literal. Students of Sanskrit will however experience 
little difficulty about the language of the AD. A few words 
which have been used in it with special import and may for this 
reason offer difficulty to readers have been explained in the Select 
Qlosmry. 

3. CRITICAL APPARATUS. The present text has been 
reconstructed from the five manuscripts of which two are complete 
and the rest fragmentary. The two complete MSS. do not fully 
agree with each other regarding the order in which various topics 
have been treated. In this respect the fragmentary MSS. also 
vary with the complete ones as well as among themselves. The 
following description of the MSS. will among other things notice 
this mutual variation. 

M. A Devanagari transcript of the only complete MSS. (in 
the Telugu script) of the work (No. 304 of the collection made in 
1893-1S94) in the possession of the Madras Government Oriental 
MSS. Library (vide p. xxix of the Report of a Search of the Sanskrit 
and Tamil MSS. for the year 1893-1894 by Sheshagiri Shastri). 

The various topics have been treated in this MS. in the 
following order : 


1. 


8. 

smfsfT 

2 . 


9 . 


3. 


10 . 


4 . 


11 . 


5 . 


12 . 


6 . 


13 . 


7 . 

qrsnesr srmi; 

14 . 




XV 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 
22 . 


23. 





?3?F3TSTT U?PT: 


TafsassaFra; 


24. qT^TTT: 

24 a. «5^sr: 

24b. aqpqtvj^r: ( ^rrq^: ) 

25. JFSS^tej: 

26. ^^rsr^^r: 

27. ^q^vtrr: 

- 8 smfteqimr 

29. 

30. nfgpq^T: 


V. A palm-leaf MS. (fairly complete) in the Telngu script, in 
the possession of the Visvabharati, Santiniketan. It bears the 
number 3038. Its size is 16 ‘ 2 "xl" and it has 29 leaves. This MS. 
puts the baiulhaL-a-hada-hcJisiinani, last of all and omits the 
iiavagrahaliasta-ldksuntwi, uacarasah, sadnisah and avasthct- 
bheJah{<ldscU'udhal})- And moreover its treatment of the urtta- 
hastcth and j.iwhi-bhetlaJi is incomplete. 

A 1 . A palm leaf MS. (not complete) in the Telngu script 
with a Telugu tika from the Adyar Library. It has 53 leaves. It 
bears the number XXII. C. 25. Its size is 5'8"X 1 A". 


This MS. arranges topics in the following order : 


4.* 

2. swTqfasraFtn 
4. sqms&FW (contd.) 



20 . 


6. qrafn^r- 

5. qts^ssF^ 

“3TT^qT5»^5C dtaw otc. 

16. *i*fags?ras3<nw 

17. 


12. arssfasKFw 

15. 3Tdgu?w-ssFW 

(only 5TTT3-^P-JT%-3wf^- 

ss^miTfw) 

u. 


A 2 . Another palm-leaf MS. (not complete) hi the Telugu 
script from the Adyar Library. It bears the number XXII. C. 38. 


Numbers used in this table and the following ones represent the 
serial numbers of items in M. {vide supra). 



XVI 


Its size is 8'5"X 1:2". It is partially injured and has 28 leaves. 
The topics have been treated in this MS. in the following order : 


15. 

16. 


15. 


17. 

18 . 





ssajoirfH ) 




19. 

12. sfsOT5j: 

13 . 

9. 

7. qrassjoui 

4. 

2. rra^^rot^ ( smurfa ) 


A 3 . A paper MS. (not complete) in the Telugu script from 
the Adyar Libraiy. It bears the number VIII. J. 9. Its size is 
9‘3" X G‘8^ and has 14 pages. The following order has been 
observed by this MS. in the arrangement of topics— 


15. 

16. 


17. 





18. 

“a?r?^5iT55?^5 ufcui ole.” 


The foui* MSS. written in the Telugu script (V., A x , A 3 and 
A 3 ) have the following peculiarities : 

a. They often use ya , tji and i/l for it, i and l respectively. 
One original ya standing for a had been shown in our text 
in SI. 18. 

h. Kha anu roa are orten cnangect to «t and a. 

c. H is often substituted for the visarga ( :). 

cl. The reduplication of a letter is indicated in three MSS. by 
.placing an a mis vara, before it. 

Besides these five MSS. of the AD. the following printed 
work and MSS. have been utilised for the reconstruction of the text. 

MG. The Mirror of Gestures (Cambridge, Mass., 1917) 
edited by Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy and Mr. Duggirala. This work 
is a translation of a Skt. text briefly described before (see § 1). 
The translation is based on the second edition (in the Telugu 
character) of the original published under the editorship of the late 
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Tiruvenkatacari of Nadamangalam (MG. p. 10). "With reference to 
the passages that it has in common with the AD., the original of 
MG. in places seem to suffer from textual corruptions. But in 
spite of such defects this work renders valuable aid in determining 
the position of the iicuagraha-hastas which appear only in M. 
(see § 4). It arranges the subjects of its treatment in the following- 
order. Items not occurring in reconstructed text of the AD. have 
been marked with asterisks. 


Salutation, 

* A dialogue between Indra and 
N an dikes vara. 

Variety of dances, 

Eulogy of Natya, 

Definition of Natya etc., 
Occasion for dances, 

Sabha etc. 

* Seven limbs of the Sabha , 
Sabha-nayaln, 

Ministers, 

Ilahga, 

Pati ■a-lalrsana. 

Patrols disqualifications, 

Bells, 

* Natya-lalisana, 

* Pat-rosy a baMh-pratiiah, 

1 Pdrasya aidah-prandh, 

* Nlea-natya, 

* Nica-iiatya-darsana-phalam , 
Natya-b i •amah , 

Any iba-abhinaya, 

Hine movements of the Head, 

* Twenty-four movements of the 
Head according to another work. 

Eight Glances, 


* Forty-four Glances according 
to another book 

* Six movements of the Brow 
according to another book. 

Neck movements, 

* Jlasta-pranah , 

Rasta-bh edah, 

Twenty-eight (Asamyntn has. 
tas (with ''alternative definitions 
for 24 hands from another book), 
Twenty-three Samy 11 ta-ha sta s, 

* Twenty-four Samy uta-ha sta v 
from another book, 

* Twenty-seven Samy ula-ha sta s 
from another book, 

Eleven hands of Relationship, 
Hands of gods and goddesses, 
„ planets, 

„ ten Avataras, 

„ four castes, 

The following have been taken 
from another book: 

* Hands of famous emperors, 
famous livers, seven upper worlds, 
seven lower worlds, 

* Hands indicating trees, land 
animals, birds and water animals. 
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T. From the India Office Library we received two MSS. 
(nos. 3028 and 81190) named AD. One of them is in the Telngu 
script and the other is a Devanagari transcript of the same. On an 
examination of these MSS. they proved to be a work dealing with 
nhhiumjti and tain and probably belonging to the school of 
Aiijaneya cited as an authority on smnfitn in various places ; for 
the end of the nblihtatja portion of this work reads as ‘iti 
ii(a)nj<iiivi/a.inataiu\ But this aWunuja portion is fragmentary 
and seems to be a compilation from different sources. Slokas 
90-95, 90, 97b-98a, 101-102, 104-105 of the AD. occur in it 
with a few variations worthy of notice. The following passage 
from some other source occurs between 101 and 102. 

SPTtrtT fSjPTWX?) * il 

straw gpwm (?) fefereifkrrofe: i 
fRnfera) (?) sfq fat n 

q>q& % Hiura qajftfara: (?) i 

qfNrtft n 

Besides these the MS. contains the following passage which 
is found in the so-called Bhirataniava (ride infra) of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, with some variation: 

writ 3<sqgjf sjfcft atspwpsra: | 

qwft q* (:) II 

i?wq%q(?q)^te^T §3 1 

3?8??fel@qit I>?df qr»T5F'55t i 

^ rtgUT IRtT (:) ttfqfvt: <m?T (?) etpTi II 

yrtta-hadne mentioned in this work are from some unknown 
source and are as follows : 

traqril faamt (?) n 



XIX 


(?) arsfVfggr ^ ^ i 
f«tewrsr ^TOt?q¥3«ir u 
aR-ieal 3£5W*3fesrgq>: i 
qreqJ^TfSfPcf^ grtucr^^sqrjr^: U 
srf&sftqqi^ste ssqtei sra^Rmt i 
STRIPS*? fggqt eR^TSPnSctqj: I 
g^n^ct ^rl(^)^Rm(?>q^gT: s raftfuu u « 

P. This is the MS. no. 42 of the Appendix Collection A. 
(1916-18) of the Govt. MSS. Library placed with the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona. It has been entered in the 
Catalogue of the Institute published in 1925 as the Bharatanvrca. 
This fact led to an examination of this MS. for the AD. 
according to a passage in the MG. was an abridgment of the 
Bharatanyiva. The examination of the MS. however revealed the 
fact that the work though it possibly had some connexion with the 
BhA. was not itself the same. (For details see § 15.) In spite of 
this, the MS. which has certain passages in common with AD. was 
of help in reconstructing our text. 


B. This is the MS. no. 40 of the Appendix Collection A. 
(1916-1918) of the Govt. MSS. Library placed with the B. O. R. 
Institute, Poona. It has been named in the Catalogue of MSS. 
published by the Institute as the It ha, rata -sas tm-grant h a. This 
work appears to be a curious compilation of passages from the 
following works : 


3«rtqrN: 

qrteqsosqiq;: 

cjnssmrer: 

nter 

mrrercw 

*mdte (^rrsq^raq ) 


wrasrqrrer: 

q§WT35T 



2LX. 


Besides quotations from the above mentioned works which 
this MS. names it contains passages from unmentioned sources which 
include Dandin and- Nanclikesvara. The portions taken from the 
latter author's AD. consist of vinij/ogas of the Asami/uta-hastas, 
These offer some variants. The author of this Bharata-safttra- 
i/nnitha appears to have been a commentator of the Prasawia. 
; for he refers to himself in the following : 

( f. 6 ). 

4. RECONSTRUCTION. The present edition of the text 
of the AD. has been based principally on V., but the Nctva-graha- 
hista-lalcsann. which occurs only in M. has been accepted as 
belonging to the work. "Support in this matter has been available from 
the MG. which does not ascribe it to grauthantara though all its 
borrowing's from works other than the AD. have been prefixed with 
such ascriptions. The fact that the planet-worship in India was not 
later than the early centuries of the Christian era 1 when the gods of 
the Puranic pantheon were probably evoking, may also give us 
additional justification to consider the Nava-graha-haftta-lahmna as 
belonging to the original AD. For we do not know why planetary 
deities should be considered later than other deities who in their 
Puranic character were not probably very old. And as some of the 
planets have been mentioned in the At]'uorva-Veda, planetary deities 
may in fact be as old as some of the deities of the Veche 
pantheon 2 . Passages on Rasa and Avastha, which occur only in M. 
and have no support from MG., have not been included in the 
edited text. They have been separately shown at the end of the 
same (-we p. 43 foot note). 


1. Kaye, 1 Hindu Astronomy’, Calcutta, 1924. p. 107, 

2, Kaye, oJ> m at pp, 12-13, 
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ABH1NAYA; ITS MEANING. 


5. DRAMA AND THE HINDU PLAY. To understand 
properly the meaning of the word abhinaya, (roughly speaking, the. 
word for the histrionic art in Sanskrit) it is necessary to have a 
clear notion about the nature and spirit of the Hindu plays which 
are often called ‘dramas.’ A Hindu play which is called a drsya 
or preksya kavya or naiya, or rupa or rupaka in Sanskrit, though 
it has some superficial resemblance to drama, is not identically equal 
to the same thing ; rather there is a considerable difference between 
the two. The names such as rupa and drsya kavya which include 
all kinds of Hindu plays give us the clue to the difference. A play 
is called rupa or rupaka, i.e., ‘having-a-form’ on account of its visibi¬ 
lity ( drsyata )‘. And the term rupaka is applied to a play on the 
analogy of a figure of a speech of the same name (i. e., rupaka or 
metaphor), because in a play we assume a non-distinction between 
characters ( dramatis personae) and the actors representing them*. 
And drsya ( preksya) kavya means a poem which is to be seen i.e., 
a poetical composition capable of being enjoyed not by its reading, 
but from its stage representation. The idea of action is missing 
altogether in these names. And the very nature of the Hindu play 
discloses its neglect of action 3 . 

The word naiya, which is also a synonym for a rupa or drsya 
kavya and points to its lyrical nature, throws further light on the 
point. In accordance with the etymological meaning of this word 
which is derived from the root nat (=nrt) meaning ‘to dance’, Hindu 
plays are compositions in which rhythm and lyrical elements pre- 
ponderate* and action is given a very minor scope 4 . 

1. Damrttpa 1-8. 

2. Rasdrfaava-siidhcikara . Trivendrum. Ill, 2. p. 209 also Dasantpa 1,9, 

3. S. Rice, The Sanskrit Drama in Indian Arts and Letters. Vol. 1, 
pp. 96*97, 102. 

4. Levi, Le thedtre indien , pp. 29-30. S.Rice Op* cit ,, p.89. 
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All these go to show that realism in the ordinary sense has no 
place in the Hindu plays. And after a closer examination of them 
one is sure to disc-oyer their suggestive character and the consequent 
demand on the imagination of the spectators 1 . Those who are 
accustomed to realism in art may call that demand inordinate, hut 
Hindu theorists on the subject believe that the highest aesthetic 
enjoyment is not possible without giving the greatest possible scope 
to imagination, and are therefore in favour of avoiding l’ealism. 
For, no amount of making things appear as real to the spectators can 
be successful, unless the latter call imagination to their aid. In this 
connexion we may quote Prof. Levi’s apt remark in translation 3 : 
“Indian genius produced a new art which the word rasa summarizes 
and symbolizes, and which condenses it in one brief formula : ‘the 
poet does not express but he suggests.’ ” 

Having regard to these characteristics of the Hindu plays, they 
may perhaps suitably be called ‘lyrico-dramatic spectacles’, but not 
‘dramas’ from which them aim and object as well as the attitude of 
their actors and spectators greatly differ. 

6. THE OBJECT OF HINDU PLAYS. To evoke rasa 
in the spectator is the aim and object of the Hindu play-wright. 
The term rasa, has been translated as ‘flavour’, ‘sentiment’ or ‘poetic 
sentiment’. These translations, however, are of not much help to any 
one unless an explanation is offered. And the nature and characteristic 
of ra.sa will be clear when the relative position of the spectators and 
the actors is considered. “We see on the stage, for instance, Kama, 
and Slta who excites his affection, aided by suitable circumstances of 
time and place ; this affection is intimated by speech and gesture 
alike, which indicate both dominant emotion of love and its transient 
shapes in the various stages of love requited. The spectacle evokes 
in the mind of the spectator the impressions of the emotion of love 
which experience has planted there, and this ideal and generic 
excitation of the emotion produces in him that sense of joy which is 

i. S. Rice, op. cit p. 102. 

3. theatre indien . p. 417. 
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known as sentiment (ntza). The fulne .ss of tlic enjoyment depends 
essentially on tlie nature and experience of the spectator, to whom 
it falls to identify himself with the hero or other character, and thus 
to experience in ideal form his emotions and feelings. He may even 
succeed in his effort to the extent that he weeps real tears, but the 
sentiment is still one of exquisite joy. We may compare the thrill 
of pleasure which the most terrifying narration excites in us, and 
we are all conscious of the sweetness of sad tales” 1 . 

7. THE TECHNIQUE OF PLAYS. Before considering 
the literary technique as well as the technique of representation 
(abldnaija), the two means by which plays evoke ram, attention 
would be paid to their main guiding principles. It is the doctrine of 
suggestion that lies at the basis of Hindu plays and indeed of all 
other arts of India. Hence it is found that a Hindu play-wright’s 
method of depicting a character is different from that of his 
fellow-artist in the West. Instead of giving prominence to his 
varied activities, the Hindu play-might would build up the character 
by mentioning characteristic emotional complexes suggestive of 
it as a whole. 3 

That verses of varied forms are abundantly used in the Hindu 
plays is simply for the purpose of calling forth emotion by means 
of the lyrical element present in their musical recitation. 

8. ABHINAYA. The Sanskrit word ahhinaya, is made 
up of the prefix ahhi 'towards 1 and the root nl 'to carry’. Thus 
it means ‘representing (carrying) a play to (towards) the spectators’. 
According to the Sahitijadarpa.na that representation is called the 
imitation (or visualisation) of the conditions (physical and mental) 
of the characters in the drama*. But the aesthetic significance 
of the imitation will not be clear unless the object of the 
plays, viz., the evoking of rasa in the spectators, is taken into 

I* A. B. Keith, Sanskrit Drama , p. 321, ( The italics in the quotation 
are ours ). 

2. S. Rice, op, cit p. 102. 

3. NS. VIII. 6 ; 

4. 7 Ch. VI. 2* 
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consideration. Hence we see Mallinatha, the famous commentator, 
defining abhinaya as movements for suggesting ram (sentiment) 
and bhava (mood) 1 2 . For this reason, the word abhinaya may be 
said to be the means for disclosing to the spectators the beauty or 
manifold pleasurable aspects of the play which cannot be adequately 
appreciated by simply reading its text. In consideration of all 
these facts, abhinaya may be termed the ‘suggestive imitation’ of 
the various moods and emotional state of characters in a play. 
Therefore, in spite of an apparent similarity between abhinaya and 
acting, the latter term, whenever it is used in connection with 
Hindu plays, does not mean quite the same thing. From the word 
until (the Sanskrit word for ‘actor’ primarily meaning a dancer) 
and such words as naiayati (derived from the same root not 
meaning ‘to dance’, it appears that the ancient Hindus had their 
plays ‘danced’ and not ‘acted’. This is corroborated by the 
evidence of the Harivamsa (Visnuparva, Ch. 93, SI. 28) which uses 
an expression like ‘ncUalcam nanrtuh ’ (danced a play). Rajasekhara 
(c. 10th century A.C.) too, in his prologue to the KaryMramanjarl 
has an expression like ‘mttaam naccidavvam’ (a sattaka is to be 
danced). Hence in course of the abhinaya of a play which is but a 
poem to be seen ( clrsya kavya), rhythm in all its possible aspects 
plays an important part. And its rhythmical character conveyed 
through abhinaya and dance, made it suitable for the suggestion of 
the deepest and the most tender emotions which tend to evoke rasa 
(sentiment) in the spectators. 

Depicting narratives by means of dance and abhinaya is still 
to be found in the Saiva ritualistic dances of the Nilapuja 3 found all 
over Bengal. The peoples of Ja,va and Bali which can trace the 
history of its connection with India to a very remote past, still 
depict stories from the Mahahhamta and Parana* by means 
of dance. Rabindranath Tagore during his visit to those islands 
noticed such dances. Of this lie writes that “in their plays 

1. 'srfiRfr on the Kiratcirjuriiyam , X. 42. 

2. A popular festival in honour of Siva ( = NTlakaptha) in the 

closing week of the Bengali year. 



and musical performances, from beginning to end,—their move¬ 
ments, battle scenes, love-scenes, even their clowning,—everything 
is danced. One who knows their peculiar dance-language 1 can 
follow the story with the help of words. The other day we witnessed 
a dance in the Rajah’s palace which, we were told, represented 
the story of Salva and Satyavati ; making it clear that not only 
emotion but also narration, is transmuted into dance by them” . 
In that connection Tagore very clearly explains how rhythm and 
gestures—the two elements of dance may convey the beauty of a 
narrative to the spectators. “The events of human life,” he says, 
“in their outward aspect, are all displayed as movement. Bo, when 
any event of outstanding importance has to be portrayed, it is but 
natural that its movement should be given a corresponding dignity 
by the addition of rhythmic grace. The dance here is just such 
giving of rhythmic prominence to the events of a story, keeping in 
the background, or leaving altogether, the words. The Puranic 
legends, which in poetry, have to make their appeal only through 
the ear, are here addressed to the eye. Of the words that are 
the vehicle of poetry, the rhythm is governed by the natural laws of 
music, but the meaning is artificial, depending on sound-symbols 
mutually adopted by men. Both are necessary for the poem. In 
the dance of these people, likewise the rhythm alone is not suffi¬ 
cient for this kind of dance. Their tongue is silent, but the whole 
body does the talking by signs as well as by movements. Nothing 
could be more foreign to any actual field of battle than this form 
they give to their dance-warfare. But if some fairy land had been 
governed by the rule that fighting must be done rhythmically, a 
false step entailing defeat, then this is the kind of battle that would 
have been waged there. If any one is inclined to smile at such 
lack of realism, he needs must also laugh at Shakespeare, whose 
heroes not only fight in metre, but even die to it.” 3 


x. Ahgika abhinaya or gesture is the essential of this dance-language. 

2. Letters from Java —The Visvabharati Quarterly, Vol. 6. No. x. 
1928, April, pp. 2-3. 

3» Ibid. 
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In addition to this Tagore refers to tlie historical dances of 
Japan and writes that, “There words are also used, but all the 
movements and gestures are of the dance type,—and they have a 
wonderful appeal. In dramas where the words are metrical, it is 
surely inconsistent to leave the movements realistic.” Then re¬ 
garding the Hindu dramas he says that “our very word for drama 
or play, natala., shows that dance was its essential feature.”* 

Unless we start with this conception that abhinaya is 
something allied to dancing, and meant for suggesting ideas and 
emotions to the spectators, we shall never be able to appreciate 
such merit as Hindu plays might possess. Besides this, one should 
consider in detail the four different branches into which abhinaya 
has been divided, viz., ah gib a, vaeiha, aJi-arya , sattvihaA 

(i) Ahgiln abhinaya is the use of artistic gestures. Its 
rules regulate the actors’ bearing, walk and movements of features 
and limbs 1 2 3 4 . But consistently with the object which Hindu plays 
have, the forms of the gestures and movements prescribed in 
manuals of abhinaya (such as the AD.) are not quite realistic, 
and besides are often made with reference to imaginary objects. 
For instance, the way of holding a flower by a beau is not that 
in which it is ordinarily held, while a gesture may show that a bee 
is worrying a maiden though no actual bee be visible, and a parti¬ 
cular movement of the body may show the ascending or descending 
from a palace which may not actually be represented on the stage*. 

Abhinaya means not only carrying out occasional directions 
of the play-wright as regards the various special movements and 
positions which the dramatis personae are to assume, but also 
suggesting effectively to spectators the full aesthetic import of a play 
by suitably reproducing along with his speech or song, appropriate 
gestures codified in manuals on abhinaya. Even in carrying out the 

1. Ibid. 

2. NB. VIII. 9 ; AD. 39. 

3. NB. VIII. n-15 ; AD. 40. 

4. Jyotirindranath Thakur, «IW»tl p. 365,. 
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directions ot' the play-wright the actors are to use gestures 
etc., as laid down in those manuals. All this will be clear 
from the following directions of Raghavabhatta given in his 
commentary of the XHlnuitula, (ed. Nirnayasagara), for depicting the 
nrl'sa-b-ecaiia (watering the plants), hhranui ra-barfha (the attack by 
the bee) and riswla- (grief) etc. In these he has used the SR., a 
work later than the AI). {rhlo. % 18). 

tsg&sR—farcer snfjrerari 
^ srsnftaH (p. 27). 

f?Rtn qsfiqitwnqha q?T®3prerN 

qaT^rsr (p. 34). 

^T?5!5lT—5SWR55STT q?TffN f?RUT 5ifsf5t*lT ^ (p. 40). 

—5p?t fqRST fqqiurqT ^ (p. 89). 

TO 17 U 51 RlWT fqftqfkfRT’-it'JT (p. 109 ). 

(p. 115). 

TOP-qq—fqq^raunfwsEqr fh^' qww^d^r^qr^qq^-iivqi ttrst- 
srimwrt UT^q^gq spniufqw (p- 129 ), qrdCtipR 3T5rr^t qr^fgpt 

m ( p . 139). 

amtRoi—JTffTsrat'fa (p. 189). 
tanfortsm—(p. 222 ). 

The code of gestures and movements prescribed for the 
different limbs were binding on the n-ata; so much so, that in 
the matter of gesticulation the term originality can scarcely be 
applied to him, for what is required of him is not his own 
interpretation of a play, but a representation of the same in 
accordance with the prescribed rules. The ideal Hindu play-wright, 
as far as the language and the development of the plot are 
concerned, is to leave no obscurity which would require the 
interpretation of the nata, but in building up his characters,- he 

i. This Panivrfta head has been defined according to the AD, 
( see notes on 62 ). 
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(i. e., the play-wright) is to touch only those characteristic moods 
which, properly represented, would suggest the full aesthetic value 
he desires to impart to them. 

To the iwta the play is, as it were, a lyrical poem, and the 
iibldnaya manuals, a record of the notation to be followed in setting 
the former to music. As the musician has neither the liberty nor 
the necessity of inventing new notes or haphazardly applying the 
existing ones, so the nata has no room for being original by 
inventing gestures etc., for that is the business of masters ( acaryas ) 
of the art who know the theory and practice thoroughly 1 2 . In 
consequence of this the spectators were spared the necessity of 
putting up with fanciful interpi'etations which individual natas might 
make at their cost. In spite of this the nata had sufficient scope 
for free grace and fitting variations on the usual play of limb. 

(ii) Vacilca alhinaya may roughly be called the use of 
proper pronunciation, modulation, accent and rhythm 3 4 . Accord¬ 
ing to some Hindu theorists it occupies the first place in a play 
because all other branches of abliinaya viz., ahgilta, Til ten '{/a and 
sattvika, depended more on it than it does on them 3 . But the mean¬ 
ing which they have for this vacilca abliinaya is more extensive 
than the modem rules of proper dramatic delivery. The use of 
different dialects and proper forms of address to persons according 
to their rank or social status are also included. These rules of 
the Hindu theorists are very elaborate and well adapted to bring 
out the lyrical qualities of a play. 

(iii) Aharya abliinaya. The costume and the appearance 
of the nata help him in his work. They reveal the sex, race, sect 
or class, social or other position of the character represented. The 
part which costume and physical decorations, etc., play is called 
the ah ary a abliinaya 

1. A. K. Coomaraswamy, The Mirror of Gestures. 1917, pp. 3-4. 

2. NS. XVIII-XIX. 

3. Ramdas Sen, Part II. Second Edition, Cal. 1885, p. 97, 

4. Ramdas Sen, op. cit ., pp. 97-98, NS. XXIII. 2-3. 
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(iv) Sattvika, abhinaya. This is the representation of eight 
psychic conditions arising from the vital principle itself. These 
eight conditions are : motionlessness, perspiration, horripilation, 
change of voice, trembling, change of colour, tears and fainting 1 . 
But, as these are sometimes to be expressed with the help of suitable 
gestures or movements of limbs, some modern scholars 3 could, 
however, discover no distinction between the mttvika and ah gHut, 
abhinaya*. But their confusion is due to overlooking the fact that 
while the ahgika abhinaya is mostly on external t ilin gs and 
represents ideas, conveyed by words, and intellectual changes in a 
man, the sattvika abhinaya is a thing expressing the psyche ; 
because the eight conditions enumerated above proceed from the 
inmost recess of the soul and pervade the whole body. Owing to 
their distinctive and deep-seated nature, they (i.e., the eight 
conditions) form a separate branch of the abhinaya. But in spite 
of this possible distinction it cannot be denied that the scittvika 
abhinaya has every chance of degenerating into the akr/ika 
abhinaya when the nata lacks the genius as well as proper training 
in his art. 

9. IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY OF ABHINAYA. 
It has been rightly observed that no play is more than potentially 
such till it is acted. Hence in order to understand a play properly 
one must see it produced on the stage in the manner in which the 
author designed it to be done. If this, however, be not possible one 
should at least know thoroughly that particular manner, otherwise 
there is every chance of misunderstanding it, in spite of sympathetic 
imagination or artistic taste. The Hindu plays, as far as our 
knowledge goes, cannot be said to have been properly appreciated by 
modem critics, merely because they were studied without adequate 
attention to the technique of their representation on the stage- 
Those who have made any generalisation on their value depended 
merely on the treatises on the literary technique of those plays 


x. Ramdils Sen. op. cit ., p. 93, NS. XXIV. I-II., (XXII. I-II.). 
2* Cf. Keith, op . cit . pp. 367-368, 
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(such as the Dasarupa or the Sahityadarpana ), which themselves are 
not fully intelligible unless they are read along with treatises on 
ahhinaya and other branches of the prayoya-vijnana (art of produc¬ 
tion). That this latter subject has much to do with the proper 
appreciation of Hindu plays has been recognized by few scholars and 
emphasized by none- Tlie few stage-conventions which some of them 
picked out as grotesque or meaningless were a hindrance rather than 
a help to such an appreciation. Hence it is clear that the Hindu 
art of ahhinajja requires to be investigated more carefully. And its 
practical details as well as the principles underlying them should be 
subjected to a most exhaustive scrutiny. 

(i) Ahhinaya ancl Painting. In the Visnudliarmottara 1 it 
has been said that the canons of painting are difficult to be 
understood without an acquaintance with the canons of dancing. 
This remark is not intelligible to one who is not aware of the 
fact that dancing includes ahhinaya, and was to a great extent res¬ 
ponsible for its origin, although in later times it came to be associat¬ 
ed more or less exclusively with the performance of nati/as. An 
acquaintance with ahhinaya, in fact, gives the student of painting 
a more or less definite idea about the postures of men according to 
changes (physical, mental and spiritual) to which they are subject¬ 
ed by the different objects surrounding them. The value of a 
treatise on ahhinaya lies in the fact that it presents to us a 
more or less systematic and elaborate study of the possible artistic 
gestures which, when reproduced on the stage by natas, may evoke 
rasa, in the spectators. Any one who has some idea about the 
technique of painting will understand how the descriptions of varying 
gestures by head, hands, eyes, lips and feet etc., would help a student 
of painting to acquire skill in depicting the human form in its endless 
variety of poses. In fact the canons of painting such as are given 
in the Visnudharmottara and the Abhilasitarthacin tamani, 
give nothing but the anatomy of the human form considered in 
its motionless condition, while the canons of dancing (which includes 

I, Ed. Venkate^vara Press, Bombay, 1912, Part III, Ch, 2 £1. 4. 
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abhiaaya ) consider the human form in its rhythmic movement 
for the purpose of evoking some rasa, and can thus verify the 
knowledge of that anatomy by revealing its artistic possibilities. 

(ii) Abilina yet- and Sculpture. The Vis/iudharmottairi 1 is 
also of opinion that one who does not know the canons of painting 
cannot be acquainted with the canons of making images* Tliis 
will be clear to one who has understood the relation between 
painting and abhiuai/a given above. And a study of the AD. 
may be expected to remove all doubt in this matter. 


I. Part III. Ch. 2. In connection with rules for making images the 
Samarahgana-sutradhara (vol. II. pp. 3 °i ff - of the GOS edition) describes 
the hand gestures etc., almost in the language of the NS. (IX. 4 ff.). 
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ABHINAYA : ITS HISTORY. 


10. THE ORIGIN OF ABHINAYA. Abhinaya, though 
closely connected with rUpahas or tiafy/as, is not restricted to them 
alone in its application. An essential part of nrtya (pantomimic 
dance) is abhinaya ; and (/It a* (songs) are made perfect when they 
are accompanied by proper anyth a (physical) gestures to suggest 
their spirit. Hence it is natural that abhinaya apart from natya 
should have its own history to which git a (song), nrtta (dance) 
and nrtya contributed their part. Not only the composite nature 
of its growth but also the different social phenomena which influenced 
the entire history of abhinaya should be taken into account for its 
proper comprehension. For instance, rituals, folk-songs, folk-dance 
and folk-plays contributed to the growth and development of this 
art as well as of nctdya, (drama) itself. Different masters of the art of 
abhinaya who flourished in the course of its long history, 
did also do their part in this matter ; but, as at this distant date 
we lack adequate materials to study accurately either the relative 
priority or the importance of the different forces which in some 
way or other might have influenced the growth of abhinaya, we shall 
consider below only a few facts which reveal characteristics that 
abhinaya has in common with other social institutions, sacred or 
secular, as a means of suggesting the complex nature of its growth. 

(i) Gita and Abhinaya. It is a well-known fact that at a 
certain stage of their evolution, glta, (vocal music) nrtta (including 
nrtya) and vadya (instrumental music) came very rightly to be 
considered not only homogeneous but also mutually dependent. The 
word samglta which includes these three arts and which has often 
been mistranslated as merely ‘music’ was an invention belonging to 
this stage. This inclusion is of help in understanding the connexion 
between glta and nrtta (nrtya). And abhinaya, as will be seen 
afterwards very clearly, is connected with nrtm. Therefore, the 
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relation between ghta and ahlduaya becomes* clear. In practice also, 
the same relation is to be seen even now, for Indian singers, 
even when they are not dancers, usually accompany their singing 
with gesticulation. “This is of two kinds, of which the first, quite 
distinct from what is spoken of in the present treatise, is a hand 
movement reflecting the musical form; the reflection of empathy 
(sadharanl) is sometimes very impressive or graceful, but not 
less often grotesque. The second, known as bhai'-hatana or ‘shewing 
of moods’ is of the type here described as ahhinaya, or ‘gesture’ and 
differs from [ahhinaya applied to] Katya only in the greater relative 
importance of the music and the words.” 1 

(ii) Nrtya and Ahhinaya. The indispensable coimection 
between nrtya and ahhinaya can be gathered from Dhananjaya’s 
description of the former. He says nrtya is the representation of 
concepts conveyed by words (yjadarthahhinaya ) a . The descrip¬ 
tion of Sarhgadeva establishes the connexion more clearly. He says 
‘that which expresses hhaoas (moods) by means of ahyiha (gesture) 
is nrtya’ 3 . But according to Catura-Kallinatha, the commentator 
of the SR., ahgika in this place includes vacika as well as sattvika 
ahhinaya. But there are, as will be seen later on, other factors which 
contribute their share to the development of natya and ahhinaya , 
although the contribution of nrtya is surely the more important. This 
importance will be better understood when we observe the fact that 
ahhinaya has almost always been discussed in the works on samylkt 
in the chapter devoted to nrtta (nrtya); and works like AD. which 
treat only of ahhinaya look to this as an art concerning solely the 
nartahi (dancing girl) 5 . This mode of treatment probably points to 
the fact that ahhinaya first came to be studied and systematized in 
connexion with nrtya , and hence the sign of that dependence even 

1. MG. p. 8. Words enclosed within square brackets are ours. 

2. JDakarttpa i. 14* 

3* SR. VII. 28, 

4* Tika, on SR* VII. £8* 

t 

q. AD. SI. 23b---27a* 
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in works prepared muck later when it came to be largely associated 
with n all/a . 

The relation of abhinaya to natya (drama) may be said to 
have become more intimate through the relation of the latter to 
nrtija, for the NS., the well-known work on natya and the musical 
arts, clearly lays down that a play should be so written that dance 
can be added to it 1 . It has also laid down the principles of 
employing nrtya in a play. It is this prescribed association of nrtya 
with Hindu plays that entitled the latter to the name -natya which 
means literally a thing to be danced or performed by a nata 
(originally a dancer, subsequently the performer of natya). Indeed, 
it has already been mentioned that an expi*ession like e natal’am 
nanrtuh* (danced a drama) was used in the Hariuamsa s . 

(iii). Ritual and Abhinaya. (a). Vedic. The part which 
the Vedic ritual might have played in the origin of Hindu plays 
has been ably discussed by more than one scholar 3 . In spite of 
there being no unanimity of opinion among them all, it may be 
said that the ritual of the Vedic age contributed, even if it might be 
to a small extent, to the origin of abhinaya. The testimony of the 
NS., in this connection, that natya as a whole has sprung from the 
four Vedas, and that specially abhinaya can trace its origin from the 
Yajurveda, may not be lightly dismissed 4 . And also the fact 
that the Vedic hymns, at least Sainans, are still chanted mostly 
with some kind of gestures, should be remembered in this 
connection. 

(b). Eync liecitatioib and Abhinaya. The recitation or 
exposition of epic poems such as the Ra/mayana s the Mahabharata 
the Blbagavata and other PnrUnats, which generally takes place 
on the occasion of religious festivals, has some kind of abhinaya 

i. NS. XVII. 123. 

i. Rtarivamsa, Cal. (1827 Saka.) II. 93-28, p. 314. 

3. Keith, op. cit . pp, 23*27, 

4 * NS. I. 17 . 
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associated with it. Fox' the Kathal'a. s* just like good orators, 
are required to make a liberal use of gestui'es for impressing the 
audience with what they deliver. If the theory of the origin of 
Hindu plays from epic recitation has any weight, it is partially 
justified even by this single fact. 

(c) . Taidrih Madras and Abhinaya. Tantril: madras 
(ritual gestures of the hand) have some resemblance to the manual 
gestures used in abhinaya. This, however, is not sufficient to allow 
us to suggest any clear connection of Tantril' ritual with the 
ox’igin of abhinaya. 

(d) . Folk-arts and Abhinaya. Folk-songs, folk-dances and 
folk-plays also contain some elexnen ts of abhinaya in them. 
Popular ballads of ancient times may also be supposed to have been 
sung with some soil, of erade abhinaya, and similarly folk-dances 
and folk-plays also were probably accompanied by this. These folk- 
arts can be witnessed even now-a-days in the Gambhira, the Gajan 
and the Nflapuja (of Bengal) 1 2 3 and the llamalila, (of the United 
Province), thus affording some material for us to arrive at their 
historical prototypes. The Mahavrata eei'emony of the Vedie times 
might be a ti’ace of their early existence 3 . 

11. THE DEVELOPMENT OF ABHINAYA. 

(i) Before the time of Kalidasa. Whatever might be the 
exact date in which abhinaya with reference to v city a came into 
vogue, it is certain that at the time of Pataujali (c. 140 B.C.) 
the art was largely practised 4 . In the age that followed this art 

1. Kathakas are those who read before an audience episodes from the 
original epics (Mbh. or R.) or the Puranas and explain them with the art 
of a good story-teller interspersing their narration with songs, or musical 
recitation of original Sanskrit passages. 

2. Haridas Palit, sflibll, The Gambhira belongs to the Malda district and 
the Nilapufa to all parts of Bengal. 

3. Hillebrandt, Ritual Littcratur , p. 157. Sten Konow, Das indkche 
Drama , p. 42, Keith, op. cit. pp. 23-24. 

4. Keith, op. cit. p. 31. 
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made further progress, the first testimony of which is the 
fragments of Asvaghosa’s plays- This great Buddhist poet is 
placed by Sten Konow in about 150 A- C., but Keith is for placing 
him earlier 1 . 

In Saptamtal'n hi ( Saptasatl or Sattasai ) of Hala alias 
Satavaliana uadaa ( rtZdaka ) and puv caramga ( purvaranga ) 
are mentioned side by side®. The word purvaranga, being a 
technical word connected with the production of a n city a on the 
stage, shows that the art of abhiuaya was at that time in a 
more advanced stage than in the age of Patanjali. As for the date 
of Hala, Winternitz says that he must have reigned either 
in 1st or 2nd century A XT, though Weber is for placing his 
anthology in BOO A.O., at the eai’liest 3 . Avadctuascdaha, a 
Sanskrit Buddhist work describes the performance of a Buddhist 
n at ah a. The description of the naialca in that work is enough to 
show that the age which produced the work witnessed considerable 
development of the art of abhiuaya. The mention of the word 
‘uatdedrya ’ in the sense of master- jw/ a, or the professor who trained 
the unfa s (and was consequently the director of a party of natas), 
gives us good reason to presume that the art of a nata had by that 
time became important enough in the eyes of the people to accord 
to its teacher the venerable title of dcdrga —a title generally given 
to masters of sacred things like the Vedas and the Vedangas, etc. 
This A vadanaSataka. is a work considered to have been written 
between 200 A.G. and 253 A.C*. i 

More copious references to abhiuaya is to be found in 
the Harivamsa B . The word abhiuaya with its derivatives has 
been used in it nearly a dozen times. This fact together with 


1. Sanskrit Drama , p. 70. 

2. Kavyamala ed, p. no ; Weber’s ed. p. 127. 

3. Winternitz. Geschichte der indischen Litteratur , Vol. 3, p. 103 ; also, 
Weber’s ed. of the Saptasatakam p. xvii. 

4. Levi, op. cit t) p. 320, Avadanasataka (ed. Speyer) Vol. 2, pp. 29-30. 

$■ a- 92-93- 
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the mention of technical words like iut.mll, itfpathiia, ancl 
vbln sale a gives us ample ground to presume that the work was 
written at a time when the art of abhuunja reached a high degree 
of development- The lower limit of the date of the Ihnivam&n 
varies between 200 A-C. and 400 A-C- 1 2 . There should, however, 
be no objection in placing the work in the second century, for the 
Bhasa-plays have been assigned to an age between 300 A.C. and 
330 A-C- by Winternitz 3 , and Asvaghosa to a period between 100 
B.C. and 200 A.C. 

(ii) At the age of Kcdvlam. The improvement made by 
Kalidasa in the existing plays of his time consisted in assigning a 
more or less prominent place to song and dance. In this respect 
he probably made a departure from the style of Iris predecessors. 
It is quite likely that in the beginning Kalidasa with this innova¬ 
tion was rather afraid of the admirers of old masters like Bhasa, 
Saumilla and others ; hence, in spite of the firm self-reliance 
which always characterizes a great genius, he uses song and dance 
very cautiously in the Malavihaguhiiitra and the Sali nut ala. The 
success of these two, especially of the Sal'ii.utala, which must have 
raised him in the estimation of his contemporaries, convinced him of 
the fitness of his method, which he applied more freely in the 
Vih ram or vail —probably his last play 3 the proper production of 
which would enable one to see the best specimen of the art of 
abhincuja. 

The value of Kalidasa’s innovation from the standpoint of the 
art of abhinaya is immense. Hindu plays—poems in their concep¬ 
tion and lyrical in their character—became after him a unique spect¬ 
acle in which the lyrical element was given the fullest predominance 
by the scope given to song and dance. 


1. Hopkins, The Great Epic of India , pp. 387, 398. Wintemitz., op. cit. 
Vol. 1, p. 403. (Transl. p. 464). 

2. Winternitz., op. cit. Vol. 3, p. 187. 

3. Hillebrandt, Kalidasa. Breslau, 1921, p. 87. Ryder —Sakuntalq 
Everyman’s Library Ed. p. 115*. 
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(iii) After Kalidasa. The art of ahhinaya does not seem to 
have made much advance after Kalidasa- For the plays of post- 
Kalidasian age are composed more or less after the manner of that 
great genius. But it is sure that from time to time- gestures were 
studied afresh, new gestures were added to their number, and 
sometimes the old ones also were slightly modified. All these we 
below under the literature on ahhinaya. 

12. THE LITERATURE ON ABHINAYA. The treatise 
on ahhinaya which can be called the earliest is, the NaiasTdra 
of Silalin and Krsasva mentioned by Panini (c 500 B. C.). We do 
not exactly know what it contained, but if any conjecture on the 
subject is allowable, we may presume in the light of a study of the 
later works on arty a, and ahhinaya that SiMin’s and Krsasva’s 
work contained among other things a description—probably 
classified—-of gestures and postures etc., and where and how the 
nata was to use them. 

Nandike&vara’s Bharat arnava (BhA), of which we know only 
the name, was perhaps the next work on the art of ahhinaya. The 
AD. which, according to one tradition (see §2), is an abridgment of 
this woik was undoubtedly written long after. Reasons for these 
assumptions will be discussed later on. 

The Bharata-A T ^//a|&sfra which among other things treats of 
ahhinaya is thus the earliest available work dealing with the subject. 
It has sometimes been assumed that the NS. in its earliest form was 
a sTif.ra-tex.t- —meaning by the term a work consisting of highly com¬ 
pressed prose formulae such as the Astadhyayl of Panini. If such 
actually existed it might have been earlier than the BhA. which, as 
its abridgement shows, was in all probability a versified work. 1 But 
we are afraid that the above assumption is based on a very weak 
foundation. Though the N S. has often been referred to as the Natya- 
sTdra and its author the Bharatamuni of dubious existence has been 
called the^ sutrakara, it is highly doubtful if anything except the 
present NS. written in metres or its prototype of a like nature ever 

I, Cf. S* K # De, Sanskrit Poetics ? Vol, I, p, 29, 
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existed. A careful examination of the word sutra will support 
this view. It is on the basis of^ this word and of the word karika 
occurring in the text of the NS ( VI, 11. 81 ) that one makes 
the above assumption. As the meaning of the word karika 
is quite plain we are to discuss only the meaning of the 
word sutra. It is generally belie veil, and perhaps very firmly, that 
this word means a work containing highly compressed prose 
formulae on any subject such as the Adaihtjafi or the Brahma- 
sutra. An authority like Abhinavagupta deals a cruel blow 
to such a belief. In his comments on NS. VI. 11. 31, he is 
not for distinguishing between karika and the sutrn. In the 
mangalacarana of the Abhiua ca-bharati, he has named the very NS. 
the Bharata-s u t r a . Together with this fact one should remember 
that the Jdk-pratisakhya -written in prose and verse has been 
called the Parsada-s u t r a . This also is noteworthy that the 
Southern Buddhists called their scriptures (written in prolix 
prose) suttas (== sidrad) and the the Northern Buddhists too call 
some of their metrical treatises sutra# (e.g., the Mudhyaiita-rlbhaga- 
sutra of Maitreyanat-ha 1 ). The sutrn (thread) which runs through 
jewels or flowers in a garland seems to have led -to a metaphorical 
use of the word. Hence sutra, means merely the inner or central 
principles or essential rules. On taking this view of the meaning 
of the word sutra we may consider the NS. (in metre) to be the 
earliest available work on abhinaya. 

Then come the Ag niymrana and the Visnudharmottara, 
which make room for a treatment of abhinaya in their body. The 
date of the Visnudharmottara has not been critically discussed by 
any authority but it may be that this work belongs to a period not 
later than 500 A. C. s . And the Agnijpurana has been placed 
in the latter half of tire 8th century 3 . 

i» Principal Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya of Visvabharati, Santiniketan 
has kindly drawn my attention to this fact. The Madhyanta-vibhaga-sutra- 
bha&ya-tikci edited by him in collaboration with Prof. G. Tucci of Rome 
has been published in the Calcutta Oriental Series (No. 24). 

2. Indian Antiquary, XIX. p. 408. Jolly, Hindu Law and Customs * 

P- 6 S- 

3. S. K. De, op . £rz/. p. 103. 
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ABHINAYADARPANA 

13. SCOPE OF THE WORK. The AD. treats in details 
the ahgihi abhinaga which includes gestures, postures and move¬ 
ments dependent on feet. The exclusive attention paid to the 
ahgihi abhinaga is due to its importance with reference to the train¬ 
ing of the it<ibis and itulis who are to perform the nafg/a and urti/a' 1 2 . 
The same importance may be said to have been recognized by 
Amarasimha the famous lexicographer, for he mentions in his Kosa 
only ahgihi abhinaga and the sattvihi, primarily dependent on 
the former*. 

(i) Gestures. To understand the proper value of gestures 
which furnish the basis of the ahgihi abhinaga one should observe 
their application in other departments of social activities. Gestures 
are first met with in the languages of primitive people. It is sure 
that they played an important role in the evolution of human speech. 
A gesture language‘is used by mutes and even by others when they 
meet persons speaking a language unintelligible to. them. And 
often it so happens that some ideas cannot be adequately expressed 
or explained without some gesticulation accompanying words spoken. 
This clearly shows the power of suggestion that is inherent in 
gestures. It is no wonder, therefore, that they were combined with 
dance—the first born among arts of mankind—and have been 
endowed with rhythm to call forth rasa in persons witnessing dance. 
But they have other uses besides this. The ritualistic use of 
gestures known as muilra* is an instance of it. Sahhahis 
(devotees) of the Tanirik school use them. According to some 
they are meant to emphasize and intensify their thought, and thus 

1. Cambodian dancers who owe their art to ancient India still learli 
this with great pain* See, the Gestures in the Cambodian Ballet by J* 
Cuisinier in l Indian Art & Letters’, 2 nd issue for 1927 . 

2 , See the Amatakosa on *abhinaya\ 



giving them the bliss (mini) of meditation 1 . But 1 gestures used in 
abhinaija and nrhja differ from ninth-a- And nrhja and ablt'unuja, 
also have different principles of utilizing them. For in nrhja gestures 
are used by themselves whereas in naii/a they are used in 
accompaniment of words, to suggest their meaning. 

But whatever might be the difference of principle regarding 
the application of gestures in nrh/tt, obhhmyn. and nnnh'a they agree 
in one respect: in all those cases they tend often to be artistic and 
symbolical, rather than natural and simple. After the. introductory 
matters (1—48) the AD. treats the following gestures :— 

1. Nine gestures of the head (49—05). 

2. Eight gestures of eyes (66—-79). 

3. Four gestures of the neck (79—S7). 

4. Twenty-eight gestures by one hand (87—165) and four 
such additional gestures (166—172). 

5. Twenty-three gestures by both the hands (172—-203). 

6. Gestures for representing gods (204—215). 

7. Gestures for representing the ten Avataras of Visnu 
(216-225). 

8- Gestures for representing different castes etc. (226—231). 

9. Gestures for representing various relations (231—244). 

10. Gestures of hand for dance in general, and the method of 
moving hands in dance (244—*249). 

11. Gestures for representing nine planetary deities (250—258). 

(ii) Postures and ydit. After treating gestures the AD. 
treats of postures and various movements of the body depending 
principally on feet (si- 259ff). It is a plain fact that the carriage of 


i. Sir Johri Woodroffe, The Philosophy of Hindu Rituals in ‘Indian 
Art and Letters’ 1925, p. 78. Because of an association of these mudras with 
the Tantrik mode of worship they have been called ‘Tantrik’ (vide § 10, iii, c). 
They are to be distinguished from the mudras of the paheatattva. 



the body and its various movements often characterize a person. 
On assuming this the theorists of the art of abhinaya have codified 
postures, and movements of the body depending on feet. 

1. Maiidalas and sthanafcas or sixteen modes of standing 
and sitting (260—282). 


(282 


2. Utjjlavanas 
—289). 


or five kinds of jump-like movements 


3. Bhrnmarls or seven kinds of spiral movements (289-298). 

4. C’cir'i.'; and gat is or eighteen kinds of gait (298—332). 


One peculiarity is noticed in the treatment of the above items. 
Unlike the gestures, the definitions of various postures (except in the 
case of sthanalcas) and feet-movements are not accompanied by 
their rinit/oga (application). An explanation of this fact is available 
at the end of AD. in the following terms :— 

srgTfrrft ^ u u 

swrdsm iKPrsr i 

vrafet f? ii 3^5 u 

felNt «fTP*tsiT II II 


Aland alas. Utplavanas, Bhramaiis, Carts and Gatis according 
to their relation to one another are endless in number and variety. 
Their uses in dance and drama are to be learnt from the sastra, 
tradition of the school and through the favour of good people and 
not otherwise’- This probably shows that at a time when the 
AD. was compiled the uses already recorded in case of the 
above movements depended solely on the principles known to 
teachers and not on any written work. Probably for this reason we 
do not get them in writing in the AD., which carries a very early 
tradition. 


_14. THE ABHIN A Y ADARPANA AND THE BHARAT A- 
NATYA-SASTRA. Biharata-Sustra (not the Bioarata-Natya- 
sastra) has been many times referred to as an authority in the 
AD., and the extant NS. in its chapters VIII—XI, treats of the 
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angiha abhiiuii/a (gestures). Hence a comparison of the two works 
becomes necessary. 

(i) Head-gesture. According to the NS. (eh. viii) there are 
thirteen gestures of head while Nandi kesvara has only nine. Among 
them five gestures have common names in both the works ; besides 
this, the names of two gestures agree partially. The names of all 
these gestures with their definitions and application in both the 
works are given below. 

AD. : sw, 3grf|a, 3^3% arnstfeu, p, sgfkp, 3^3, qfcufsu. 

NS. (ch. viii) : arngfpp, qjfppf, sru, fk*ra, iqfptftu, arma, 

v ' 0>0— O -S3 

3T%u, fnsfau, 3{ca??r, aratnu, 


AD. 

arefrra— ns. 

auskfea— AD. 


® si t ^ a[ u auk 1 ffau=uT^u^gsu 11 11 

3rq:fk4upifw|% l 

aratjpi srrfq fkrq: sufpqfrmq, 1 
sssnpi =g uatrJr^fsi: 'qiwtira ti u 


u fort *m, || ^ (I 

fu^t|uirfruj(tu3.ig u^u^i 

<swrk urekfoq fk*: 11 <\$ 11 


skfeu— ns. ^suraifq fsrc: i 

jj^-sqrfk-* 5^3 II ^ « 

qq— AD uwsf^aturus ’ufecf fb?: I 

srak 3jt: q tsit qskq>k u v* u 
arut ^ ru fk k “5 fkqik suH^ak ?pt 1 
5ften3 vfik sreoqfcum wm 1 n 11 
5ft uek fk k si 13 t uuk | 

qT*qfirk q ueqfar. qk)k WP3Tfkf*P II II 


I. cf. beju — NS. fUU(T^*TTtctf%fcT n ^ || 

sit u q ^ wupt w <ufot sq ft ?t qqi 1 
iftcrurf ott ftqu u vrtfec; 11 ^8 n 



< 3 ^—(c'omW-)ns. u ^ u 

ST*ftfot& f^r W T % ^ STP^ g«TT I 

q t qqf sr q> $ sjfq sr f^r % ^ qq fern u u 

Sf>f$q?l— AD. 3 ^sft*TFraf§! 5 t q>fsq?r *tq<T, I 

^ % Mf^sr^nsf ii ^o u 

arims^ q q;f*qq fqfqgsqit i 

NS. ^^ 5 FPWT^*msiT^q?f I 

|?i w|?i: q>fw?i qsfsqa fere; u u 

d ^ fW335 =q ?r ^ i 

sxnsqwqcnqt^a f^r; ^fp*5f*r«sq& |] ^° || 

qRTfrr— ad. qre?g*sft|Rs sftq q^Tirtf^rg^g^ii $? 11 

?ra. q>rq qftq^rfg^q ^ te t q « t ? ^ i 

3 t*it^c ^ qrr^qfcrct u u 
ns. qrri^^oTTc«RTi^ flw: *=i im, i 

aq. 5 qr?g *a t q g ? 3 t q^gq: q’wnrfoj 11 3* 11 

3 ^%g— ad. qn?^Wwm^ 5 ^i^ra ?$&& fsrc: 1 

jjfrorrn^cqra^^ qfwta^ 11 11 

sifjteft: sr^TKsqg^H hw sftqq;^ 1 

ns. ^c%h* snfq iqlNg^prrqf^ra* f?rc: 1 

Jrig%m4qtfri5 pqtg^ri spfl*ra: 8 11^ 11 
qf&rrfia— ad. qT^qtetmdwer a?f %g. qftqTftciq, 11 5 a 11 
nt\ q fq^ sefts q-stq ^Tgirt^ i 
fqqA q qqtfRsq qferTfl?Rftqq;n 11 ^ 11 


1. cf.'qwfcrct—'NS. ^^tqfaj-’i^Ti ^rwramm crar 1 

f*rir@ qrs% % wt<?rafaici fare. 11 n 

2 . V. 1 . ^tffiatqqr^S 

3 . cf. H?Tfer —AD. ^iferf*m fijqjW 1 wmfaciRirq. 11 a,q 11 

=q qqif q^ft ^qjiTf%l 1 
gr^fq ^ 3 ttgsTf%dfsR| gq: u u 



WS. "TTS-’qUU fe*: RTii, qfkTft?^ 1 I 

afiprifta srMsairfeufiifh 5*1^ u *<*. u 
em% ^ 5 st ra f f u^r u 

t\ fhfh ^srqr qfNrrftcR* u u 

A comparison of the names, definitions and viniyogas (applica¬ 
tions) of the head gestures in the two works shows that the 
gestures named Adhonvd-ha, Ahdita, ( — Lolita) Dhiita, Kamjjitn, 
Paravrtta and Parivahita are defined in each work in a similar 
manner. As regards their applications also the two works have a 
considerable agreement which has been pointed out by using 
spaced types in texts quoted above ; besides this, the definition of 
the gesture Vdrahlta in the AD., agrees substantially with the 
Utksiyta of the NS. 

(ii) Eye-gestures. According to the NS. (Cli. VIII. lOlff.), 
there are three classes of eye-gestures, such as, (g) eyes for expressing 
eight rasas, (b) eyes for expressing sthuyi-bhcivus, and (r) eyes 
for expressing sancari-bhavas. Each of the classes («) and (b) in 
their turn has eight varieties, while the class (r) has twenty varieties. 
But the AD. (GCff.), is not so elaborate in its classification or division 
of these gestures. It enumerates only eight kinds of them. The 
classification in the two works has not any common name. 

(iii) Heck-gestures. The NS. (Ch. VIII. 164ff.), enumerates 
nine kinds of these gestures while the AD. (79ffi), gives four kinds 
of them. The two enumerations possess no common names. 

(iv) . Hand-gestures. Though the NS. and AD. agree in 
classifying the hand gestures into («■) single hand ( asamy uta-hasta) 
and (b) combined hand (samyuta-hasta) and (c) hand-gestures for 
dance (nrtta-hastu .), and these three classes possess many common 
names, yet they differ as regards die number of gestures in each class 
as well as in their definition and application. Let us consider 
them separately. 

(a) Single-hand gestures : According to the NS. (Ch. IX), 
there are twenty-four gestures in this class, while in the AD., their 


i. The Kavyamala text omits this verse* 
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number is twenty-eight. Xn both the works twenty-two gestures have 
common names. Their description and application too in the 
two works have considerable agreement. Relevant texts from both 
the works have been quoted below. Points of similarity in their 
application have been pointed out by the use of spaced types. 

qratss— AD. ffauregsn tffesi: nw i 

51 sffai: U ^ II 

s*T35tT*F^ =fT ft qT% q^ftlWt » 

^5*# fsRTT«n ^ U Vi u 

gt# qp& sm nuwtsik I 

umk q ■sr sRTtft u qq ti 

5isrfww*®$ I 

qft-ikmiuftrsfq g:n?5T ^ruuu% u %% »i 

aTTcum 5iqq qifq tspiffrrraftiqsftt i 
trres<ra =ei ^ ^ urn - ti <?« 11 

ust n stsftrak II u 

5HFqftm gftusfq snrc^ i 

HT5f 54^55** 5JWtT3^f cWT II ^ II 

’graifterr: 5 ott: aql 1 f| i 

ifaua tran^jg: h qaue ?ftr u \c u 
qq srsnqftt sain qtq% ngq g i 
uqs=lffirfh spnf: II II 

yutsftffq d srr nftt^qot gsqf fgqgft ^ I 
sgggcRin: qq4: qfq^qftsgT^gftsgW II qo || 

fq^fqugqYftP-i 334 nm 11 * ? 11 


1. v. 1. TreTfcrnrr: ^rf%cn. 

2. The Kavyamala text omits this couplet? 
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aaf^faagfaatantaL gaW^gia ssasa^l 
tffafafa qi^T 3*T fafaa a aTtc*f a U U 
staaa ati^fwatg^afNatf^aaaaaf*t; i 
aT*^fn a n aastsjtasrtetar asasn: « n 
aapTfa* a§ ant nftaan^i'savraffag i 
najftn.%nrfaaa>;aa 5 a?t 3 ta lala 1 2 n as u 
nfNsaasaaa 3 *rfaa agsfai a i 
ga>a saasaiangraraa^a atfita^a. u aa it 
*?ana stn^Rsn: aftsWnaa m* 11 

fanaTg— ad at <ia fanara;: aaT^fatatatfitaiT^gfe: u ?»<= u 
w|ii^vnag ast a^tataa i 
^aaftgs^f aft affs’aiastfaaarft u ?°? n 
aftta aa^anaT aTina nftatft i 
gs’aa fatataifta 3>faat vttafttw; n ?°a u 

Ns. aaftt 3 aaT aaasaTfiran' ea^gftftan, ) 

faaat^: at fain: a>n area faatna n ti 
anaTsattaaw faataa aT(at)w nasia \ 
asrwa anttft fa^tfa fafaaaaa a n a* u 
trt^aa^ataT ara: farcatfta ^fnaata i 
^ah-gi a-araot-aTarta^srlaaraang ii u 
ataaa a r^g^vawaVg^a^afnf^aaa^rvaTu i 
^gataa(a)aattatgantfaatfiis6Ta gata.il ^«il 
atsjawma fa 3 a>faaaa ftaaTSang a I 
fatat^ratftr^ar aa^tatts^aa aftsag. u 2 11 
aafaa^ fatangt 3 g^n! ntga^ag. 1 
fgagsft afeaxaaat =sta 5 & 11 
fa*hs aa^=a*afa^ aatat at gggtft I 
attend aaat gfts^' arfa ansgart 11 

1. v. 1 . jjg#cT for *r uffa. 

2. Chowkhamba ed. omits verses following this. 
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q qsqsaft l 

3s*r*nsftg^ q^rqiqq q fi=q (-q)ijfsq^' m 


qq3?NTT q I 


qT2q qT3qfqq«?qs II 


q^qptq^lT^g: qrrq? I 

«RTSW?a5g q%5qt qi?t 3J0IT qqfajfq: It 


q>q%g»st— AD- a^qq 1 qTfq isqsqqqsftq spfnfg^r t 

qf^: srarf?^ | q « q*: q»q%g*!f: II ?°°i It 
^q^m^s fqj%% fqqqfaq^sfq qr t 
^H5?r siamt^ q q ? % it t°A « 

smqt g?qq q?g q qq: qsqftgiq: u ?°o n 


Ns. fqqm^ q^T 5*% q%q. ssrqsstfqqft t 

qqsft JTsqqrqrai q^igft q%%jpt: u ^ u 
qf4q5qqn*qq^q(4|?q)qqqq*qT^rtg%qq I 
®sqg%q g $qf|€ *&s q §H^f q u ^ » 
qqq-w * q-3qf%«qq%f§q(-tq)fqqfqiq qqr pq^eu*. I 
fqqqfqsir q (q) 53 % qsqqfaqr^gfqsg^q (-gn%q) it 3 a 11 
e'gqqtfortm *qr??ig<rt qapqq was: 1 


a| 4 ^— AD- arqqs^qq: STM qqT^rs^ggqTqmq. I 

q*% ^CTirawterfsi q^gqq^sfq q II ??? It 
*TgTg§ Sqqwmfvtqqqq.qfq t 
gwra qt?,qq qssm fq 5 =mqmT?qqrq^ u ??* 11 
«q^ q snq^ qTfq 3 Tf?Tqi pqqf^f qqT I 
m^?TRf qqsqJT* arqq^ft fq§?qq II ??^ II 


Ns- qeqr^g5?qeg fgfqqr: « 5 tsg|q qTq*n 1 

eteshn'S 5% fq^qra: q*?: qsqfeq q$q?t II ^ ^ II 


1. w refers to fqqqrersqi. 


sms5— 




xik 


NO 

(-aasaa-?) as’rtqsa a <fta a u ii 


qjcfsjfr aTftaimfaaaatJTteaa^ci \\ sc 


AD. asfift aa>T HTF^r sftsawtTlJKt;: I 

feRTenjewt^ staoaaa^sfa a u ??8 u 


NB. a=rmT ag^ar spra? ffeu^gga^aaT i 

^arfas^aflsar fWT^gga: ?^gt: It ^ II 
«#a *R5RlWH (?) ^-^{HspTfs^-f^sqqtwft^ I 
axreftahisi aar aTaTfaaaasstw a>ra?: u 8° n 
qaa ga= safari ^sirai tfaseaata’P'l: i 
«af%* aaa a faaofaWTcJTa: SRia^tl 8? II 
agf^taa *raata» i 

II 8=1 II 

qfwrss a $afaasTsni aa i 
*ra agt a^ fa fl a ^3?f aaTf*rta £*rra(. n 8^ n 
’anaTgaftateJifta^ aiwifteaa^ a i 
i?^a arenas ns^Tarn g^ aa n 88 n 
faaaTasfeagrrfa ft gjf arsafaftarfa apwtfwr i 
atfa caagatnia (sT^aarfaaaafST) artfo; araqs aateatfa us'Mi 



AD. safeaa. ^aifw^T aasr ga^aaat aaa. i 

sfToisrotJt gsaia aTSsasasa 5«jfaa$r « ??°i u 
wifaaTgaaT^g gaslit fagsa^ i 

NS. awrasa a^T a^TsarfaaiT ca^jfea^a. i 

gqggo^: a a*= eaia area faafaa u 85 h 
<5^a eafata mi a $*afafa ap$ i 
anar^r faan fSrfnfaaat a snagg, ii s» u 


i* Chowkhamba ed. reads this couplet differently. 
2 * refers to 



gfe— ad. a ifesTai qssrsrft u ??$ n 

a*?-gg«taf* 3 ^ gfs??4Tsqrft4a i 

?TST qPcqT^fat a II ??» II 

JTgiHT g^Tatsfq | 

NS. a*®g??4t qBT C$3Sq 5f®Hs4siT5ff5»J5Jr: I 

arargift arfgg; * gfaftft u «« u 

>19 57fTt sqrqm fa4£i i^qqteq i 
Srqif^sf&qgtaT W1J 11 II 

fspat— AD. %-gfg?gm^3g: *T «?q fira?: q*: II ??c || 
nsq 5PW^i Fctpq faaq fq^cBwfoi | 
arts sr^a^f q *a$ srsmraftii ??<? tt 
f®|T «TO?IVfe I 

q>fsq?=enq>4<n q qfw^lfqfqqm || || 

qaaTfW^ apqq *mrrfefa: I 

Ns. aspqar g q*r ga ^sqfs^gg: irgsqq I 

?T fin?rd WT |rq: nqfagfa: II <\o II 

ara^gqT^^qq^psqte^qof || ((^ II 

^fgc«r—■ AD. atffgwjfsi* fens*: grfetT qf| qqsft II ?H? II 

HV qstf&ft ^>fq|: I 
@«Rr{ qq ?r?^q?qf aST^T rTT^qR^t || || 

iTt^tf^scq^f q ^f5rfsqqrw I 
%^rai^T%rfin q^qragir^ u ?s s u 
'Ul^qrq^ qrfq qtfqcq: sfqg?q$r I 

NS. sf^qq fqFsrcmqsq il^Jgq; 1 -foftftqr I 

q^T q*T e qsfq^qsj u ^ ii 

arfliqTqqaiatq^pJTPT^TJfrf^q^qTuiTf^ i 

srarrejfvptarfq 3 sgTq g?4 q qsq q (?) (I II 

x. v. 1 . g%rs. 



11 


3335*33*11- AD. tl ?R« )| 

352=STg*s^??cftsti sftferaY I 

|5 WtKT *7T 7 gsjj t | |) 

51 *-*TS*TT-3f 4 ^ ^ **T art W ^-ST^T*l%? | 
q;5^rteif^=r5^Hi q q Sy iTs^rara^ n u 
sfg*r&sfq 3wS3>m*st ^*79 \ 

NS- 33jf|r*HI93I 3 q^wfospr 5tq;*fcreft I 

375*79 3 9.195*15*7 9^75^ u V<? II 

S5*f 39 snnqfcsE^of =3 33 ^^ i 
3T735I9T7<q *9<qS9 9*TT 9 wi 99 II qq II 

3TT?n?i^335TT 39991*37595795 99 » 

*3 T-^r 77 9 T 7 <q ^ 9*595=9151539 99 11 11 

777*7957 71 95 9 9 3 *91 9 9 qq^fnqffSl I 
^t— AD. 3SS9!75iif79T 99 q®q;T:ipt999t 11 ?*» 11 

579*te5 : 95 77 979797735^995 I 

o«. 

trqqSrsfq q7HH*7T99T9T 5 i^rsfq 9 u %\e \\ 

?q\ 9991 ^qsTS* 9'4f9 993sfq 9 | 
q-sg^sfq =3 6t'33®% f%H91^sfq 99% II ?7«l II 
*5159 5i®i% qgfq arnq*? 9famr9% i 

S9 5177*7 9Ta% 9 7tT7Ti?qT %%9I9% II ?3° II 

35551359995777% 797!?77<T3% 99T I 

fq99% f^9T?=9 9 &3ftg?3: 9%tf99s II ?3? « 

NS. 95(*9)S95T»s% qgfj 15=% 999\ 5¥95I7f79T I 

®=a: 5|=qVg*qt 9r9 93 .T iten qaffT|f5T: 11 q<£ 11 
39=9 fgrfgrstiq. *ftrrr^ q^qrfii 717715795 *%f$r»rp i 
g;sq99^t3iq;fiq9f99f7:¥i9^rf|ciq^iqT; 11 \% u 

995 9ft3,q9T^T77g*7: 95a'fqf%95TS99 | 

^fz 5 S 999 sr 579 fq^** 7 r: 5 n^ 9 T?rsr u 5 ° u 



lii 


gjft ( Contd .) fowsr i 

qf^qq ^« g g qf^qT(q)^ffi)s4g?tfliqqT u s? M 
^SBMr(s4)f^l?f^5ITC?lT> *rq^(?)wsqf«i q i 
fqqqT q 3 «i! sprm 3 % q gqreqqtJtq u ^ u 
g^fq qqqgqraq: smitf gqq q?N*Fq » 
qoreftfqr q ^Tq^jTq^n (?) q fqq^ q u \\ w 
q^TVqra ^fiagfqqf&RIT giqq^q^t 5BT*tf I 

• a • ••• ••• ••• ... IS \* II 

s*qotT«fra q*r fgqfgat qrqq^q^ q i 
%fg qtqfq(?) q qt?qT sraiftq^fiqqfaTqT u $<\ u 
qqq* sresfarai sq^qr^q qq i 

nis^fqfg 555HT figfgqtr gqq ^tq q i 
sRtsmfqfg fqqqfsq qq n u 

^tgqjraqiM qrrqt tqsqtqqT tqqtq q i 

SivqT 3 qwnqq 3 %orat fqqfqqtrq^rrqTfq i 
arf^qiTO^prTvqi fqf^giw qg#g u u 
sr«ri jRE^fecq a^pt’ q^^isg i 
f?i25gT qnpcq qrrqf g rqiq q srqr II »* II 
qfiq^fqqqi q^?q I 

l?qq^ q &&rz 3nro?q fqqgqrqr u »3 n 

qqqfoi— ad. ar^gqq^ fq^n ffeqT^5sf^5*qT: i 
qqiqftsnfaqV ??qt gfq^uqqq^ ii u 
q»& ftqq^fqcqrq^ q fqfsqqtu 

anqq q^q; mrzm qtstft 3 sqqfo& u u 

i. Ch. edition adds— 

gq^fq q qfqcnqT ^qs?RiTqqqq»qg i 
qftqqt qqq f% qref qpffi»#r fqqr ii «» ii 
ftpsq qqrcq? qqigqft qq^q i 
qqqrwgjHi^ qqiifqqqj%iqT qiqf » ®* it 



liii 

3 eq q q I 

5fqT!S©T*Tl% q q<JaR»4 fqv:nq%> l| ?3 § (| 
q> JT & scqa% qqqjfcft fqqtqtf S 

'renptef— Ns* q??qreg<?q*=3 firesT ao^ trfsrar: i 

g?sqf tr#nr?iT^Ta sr mq. qqqjfaq;: ii »s n 
fq^qapfqcqqji^TqT q 5 of sfi q g 5? q q ?(T ft SIT *J_ i] 
ITf^f frrfqqqq^f Viqfsq cU: H <*q II 

%qrqsraf|ss?o|r Hw^(q^)qr(qr)qfqo^T?r q < 

^5r4: 3«qJTcE*3t qqppVqlq 5*qfq II *$ II 
jrfojqwqqf%%STWri fq^qf^T^f^*T«TTJ^ | 
qqqrqqfqqr«?r fqq? feq q > q gftg qg 5 Tfqqqt 11 »» n 

siqqftq— AD* qqiqq qf^rqrar %3 siqqftqap^ *7^3 11 ;v» 11 
q^ 33 q Jf jq-5 sit s^$t qfaoiTfqg 1 
%qs=q^?®gi 2 tg art ^qJT & n m § sq qf: II U 
Spncq^r irgT^T 5 g?qq ^qsftqq;: 1 

«qf^R:— NS. *qq?: SUP^gsq 3 I 

q«?T H 3 gq(q>f5R: qq: II wc || 

qq ?ifl! 5 !ST 3 r% jjqnqq^ eftqsrq^ qq 1 
an^a^r q qt^q: sp f? § ^ nr 93 11 11 

^qqffq— AD. arfewq; qsfqfgqq^gq sr^if JSTRftq^: 11 %\K 11 

^ormq qq^ q qqqqfeqfafq I 
*ft?qt fqqf$ qq«q arrg'T^r q fqgoq% 11 ?«c « 
jjqgjq ?^qgot qT^qn^r qqr 1 
stq^q ssTfrqf^t sqqreoi 11 ? a ? 11 
sraft q fqqx^rq gaqq ^ireftqq;: i 

US. arqtg^qt sq^nq^g^tqr wrrnq: i 

^fqqrfgasBTqsqf h q^sqrrrefHsp: 11 «° « 

55 HTFqqq^qq qiqq^gTqs^ssjqT^ q I 

^r^jqqrq^g q qqf^q 3 q%3 ii *% u 

A—VTTT 



Hv 

sgr ^ j p s— ad. q^'i^sqifqspr qn-^gss&sqqst ii ?bs u 

gsqsqqq «s^r srrafqsflpqi qfsqstq^r i 
qqjft qissfi% qqr u ?»q. « 

qra% STT^S^C q EfS^ sp?: 1 

NS. ^qiftCfsOtffeqqT q«q t q^*q^*jis 6 rcqqT (qqi) i 
qng^sqrfqspr qqrr qqrqtelT qssftqqV n ck ii 
»#q qqqq* 3 sifq Hmrf^rsrrf^ q ssqfq spiqffq i 
3 >Tqffq THqifq *sftqq: II C\ II 
q^qqgqfqtqf fq^TH qiTqq. I 

f^spgsq^fsrfgr qq qqtTrg « <:« n 

^tsscrt—• ad. ^fqgTm qfqsqrsi fq^rsrresqqq;: ii u 

fqq»qT®3r ^pfqcqTfqq^r qtqq ?£;=£% i 

fq^ g#: lE'T'q 1 # q^qsfqrq^ u ?a<* u 

qfcqtl q-^r^Tqt urn qtigqqrtqqtr | 

#• 

gar% qasqi% qj^q^req ii ?«<r u 
qsssrqSr ^sssquar sEVfqqt w^nrq^ i 

Ns. aqqfq«=q: qyfqi&r q^qT^grqf qqf^q fg i 
qTqfqqfeqSfaifar 51 q^qssqqq;: §1 cq. 11 
qfq^qi»& qh-q: qssq eq qrfFq ^qqq^g 1 
gqCTcjfVq^qm: ^tqT^q epqsq: II e$ || 

— AD qq^T^iT^qq fqssgT: qsfq^T qf^qr qf% 11 u 
^^gS^sqrfq^TJ# fqq^ %qg*q 3 ;r: I 
qaec^qt* fq>f^*i q ?qq qrsT q 11 ?^o u 

3 TR? 5 §\ ? 5 TT^qT% sftq^r qo^q^ I 
smrJt wir q?^qq?r qiqs^t^ 11 ?<a? ii 
qTqq ^qq^frfq gpqif qg?: mv 1 

NS. fqq: qqrf?qr qq qqr qteqf q^qqt i 

qtqT qsqf^qqVs^Jjgs qr q^eag?: q^q: li «q 




msjSt qs% srai* ^ fqfmfapq: it II 
q^r §[t«?t m ^f^wRo^s^R I 

fq*«kl Rciqfef fqqfiTci ^fsf?f gq || < ^ || 
mrqtapq q^^^q ur i g fi m^ fi i^n^ i 
egmffcwrer g^ffa u » 

■ffir *?fq ^qf^igf^fqmmTT: gfs q i 

5f^WT5?IT ROW fsrquprr 5f»T5f 5sft=qg || || 

qTgq mg 4 qrf^pwf mqsf s*jf i 

W'A mm gf% M qgsnms s^sgg, n ^-< u 
fmimfmmV goitgo^ ®k;f ggr^ ^ I 
mmmrffsr am it ^ 11 

iftsf a q og g^ pr i 

qfaefs&a S «ftes aofreag^Ji saita u %u D 

«ra<— At). amrt afasmiifa: n ?«a u 

%m: qmfmraTOt vramfiia^aq;: i 
**a\ a 5 j^ mxi* u a 

g£tfts*i qftfai^t wtamilt t 

NS. m^m^gseq^ aaa aar sfefeat i 

sr^o? a 3T(5T)^g^iV sra*:. ^ n ^ n 

gmTOTT qgcqfafm ^asm wM^ia || II 
fir^gasi ^rcis^sr q^raf f^4a!amf^g i 
m^reuq a qftsi' a am l 

tE^Wpq— AD. *rv:«mrei,T^I«fts^geqs smaT fmm qfq u II 

a^sq|g5i?&qra, q;rt emsmiit a%a. i 

a aq^mfafam* li t 4 ^ m 
rtaT*% a ^afasma^t i 

fmp% a faa aiiaFl a*IT II. ?K| H 

i& a gfssqs?^ a smsaft g?aa am jl 



Ivi 




4 *— 




NS. f^f^^Ts I 

■o 

5j-% 5 SmSTTf?^ I! II 
^sou^qf^if^r^^TEjstfsr: srm*fj£gcerat*t ^ i 
qrpifsf^iqqfqqiq: f^R^q^qf^amf<n u %% u 


AD. sgfqgT sng;qT qf^ u ?<K'» u 

l^iqsn: q>*: ^tsq qf^qurgassrar i 
qaei?qjqT 5rgsp?sq- srerostrgSr gan u ? 5 *,^ u 
fqsns* sfeiqasrtsq qsfqart *roirn^ ii 


Ns. am: srerrfenfef^^sn qteq? qssftq^ft i 
sr^gs; ^fagrwq g^qa? ??*sq: ii ?°° ii 
trq q f^fstf^^Tq^lf^f 5[T33^ qq I 

spT*f: qfqq^Tq3 f^qTUT*^ II ?o? » 
atrf^s^ rf?Tiq3t gsj | 

jpqirsg%q-rrS| qfeq: ^Nrr^r qq u ?o^ u 
!jq>q q qrefan f§remfq%qr: i 

=STqT *mr?5f sgqrchf qq II ?o^ U 

AD. gq: gqs qwfrqn H%aV qf^ II ?«<«i u 

qftfqqt sjcqqrffqq: I 

qq* qf^sarr^ q q«t q»*£ ii ?^° it 

3?=^^ q^5T*?qTqT ^e^T^qr fqg?qq u 

NS. qqsq^gssfqsrt ®nrreH=q q*rr q%a* i 

atTgaqigsqtsqsi 51 5TqqT ?fq spijq: II ?°y n 
5iqqrfqffqqt gfq^cqqsrt g^q^qqr I 
«SJT qT^arrawq ?5Tvrmtqi‘f%cT: II ?o<\ It 
g^Tqqqqaft q^f ^otqof^tSiKJ^Wm I 
^qTq>qqs<nrqq;*f5t qTqsNqn u ?o$ u 
1 -clT^ S^«rr^ctq‘ qfsreresrqSTf^ijtri qq I 
fqfitfq (=q) qqq ft V gqC5P£eI5!q qiqffot II ?oi> || 
qgtqqtcrqT^oi^q^jjat^iJTqT'n^qg i 
sftqseqq^r 5 Tgqq 5 £g Efiqsq: u f oi || 



Mi 







g^I@Tjj^?i <Bt 4 g HTfife: II ? ?o || 


gf®— AD. ^siforsiT sr-s^m it ?$? it 

g^Tfwn^ssi *K?mw i 

si ?t q$RT^ g^tft-TTOT n n 
^ 5B5^s^r g?q^ gi«s: w- i 


NS. gvn *amr: *iftar f| i 

gastf isjpieqq ** ¥?=t-§f^5fi; ii ??? ii 
qsfteqg f g ^ qqt Iq i 

fqsiw q qjrq? fqgsjfsrer fqqqrlaf ^ 11 ??* ii 
gifeqf.^qg a«rr ci?^q qqWq: u h 


errergf— AD. g# qTsrgq: eqTqsrHt qferr qfq u n 

!E?g2T3^ EpT% 3^ qq?T q I 

g?q?r qre* : sgST>Sq: aprt vrcg^fq: II ?5« II 


NS. qsqm^gwftfcit q*r qq s^fiint i 

%% ^sq qrer=g§r q&s^g^ II ? ? $ II 
fq^qa srcr^ar qqqf fwg ?t*rr% i 
qi% fq*=qraq qq sftsmf sfgqg q’ n ??'« » 


arqqr 

sa^gqq: *rf|?rr qqq qqq^ggqtfsm: t 
qmfeiT epf«renr q m&sgsev n ??^ ii 
qrci ?if^‘ siapfq q>qqi qrfq qsfqg i 
f^g g^ i ^ g^firgg u ?^° « 


i* Some texts add one more couplet. 



Iviii 

Tlie comparison yields these facts :— 

1. The definition of the following thirteen gestures is 
similar in substance in both the works : 

Pataha,Tripataha, Ardhacandra, Arala, Sulntunda, Modi, 
tiilihctrd, Padmahosa, Sarpasiras, Mrgaslrsa,, Cat lira, Bhramara, 
Mulada. 

2. The following gestures have some points of agreement, 
as regards their application. The number of those points varies in 
each ease and it has been noted against the name of each gesture 
mentioned below- These points have been shown with spaced 
types in the quotations given above. 

Fatal,-a (2), TripataJca (2), Ardhacandra (1), Musti (1), lut- 
iakamuliha (4), Padvuihuia, (3), Sarpmvras (5), Mu-hula, (2). 

3. Except in the cases mentioned in (ii) above the 
viuigoga of the gestures vary in the two works. 

4. The definitions of the following gestures vary in 
both the works : KartarlmulAia ,, Kaiahamukha■, Kapittha, Suej, 
Kang ala, Alapadma ( Alapallava ), Hamsapalcsa, Sandamsa, 
Tamracuda. 

5. The following gestures of the NS-, are subdivided accord¬ 
ing to their vhuyogas and special instructions have been given as to 
how a gesture is to be used in different groups of things. 

Pat ah a, T-ripataJca, Arala, Suclmnhha, Qatar a,, Sctiulamsa. 

(h) Combined-hand gestured The NS. ( Oh. IX ), names 
thirteen gestures -of this class,' while the AD.‘ gives twenty-three. 
The two classifications have eight common names. They are 
compared below: 

aigfsr— AD. g* |ferr. \ 

ur aj ^ m vt mi ^ ^ ,, ^ „ 

Ns. 3 C5UTWTT ^|: I 

\ ^ 5IT *n 3 ^ oit ^ fosiTOTT 3T fw wr ts ^ u m u 



lix 


srsjtWfst far^arr *§rfari «rqfq=ra: « ii 

^'Tfa— AD. qs %STSsg 35 TOqts^q 3 : it ?»»» u 

U OTT ^ 3 *g H WIT II 

NS 3«ivqmtq ^c!T«ims^t?4 qts-'SraqiT^ | 

qsqteqFl *nra eejt ftsrtereui ?rs h 
^s^«TTf 5 jnit sr an « e$ ? ot 3 ft at « *rr % i 
sftft sq qjpft spfeqg: || ?*q || 

wiirsiT^gfeqfti^qw'ngTRg fareRm^s i 
«??rraf^C^) ^t* if ft^iffK^tfi) fKrqfftRt qr«j(grm; « n 

W<4z — AD. 3T?^5=q5wn?g\ Rr.^cq ^aft: II ?»tf II 

sD 

3T?gqft^! i 

wj^nwFt si §= \* ft ti v»% II 

ar^nri *fte3 ^ fftgyqft i 

NS. 37^35^1 3T5*T aJs^qi-cFcf^i^TJ I 

st ^mz ^fa i=q: mv qwr a asgqft u ?*» n 

3^ ®5t^J?tf%3fSF¥|0t | 

S3smft ^ 51 W q 5 ft a a^ai: II II 

Safeaq;— AD. qcIT^: efgga;: anafaffftajTCpft: II ?Co || 
siatna FafFaq;r<?ft nqft fafagsaa ii 

NS. nfftqpanfftaqeanrcTa^ aama^l I 

3ttt^ awma?«i\ ?af?aq;: qftqftfaa: u u 
eafeaqjfaagfgqnauf f?qft aaT: m aa* srgscrar i 
5Ra*ft nft cISJT^q^ ffteafai g|f¥|^«f iFqT3. II 

ateT'— AD. q?IT ?5 II ?<r? || 

aT2qR*ft qjRr^sq ?fa aT^rfaft fag: I 

— NS. alerf afnfa^ g^ qaT^I afassfiaa^ i 

qgT VjqaT q*ft *T ft® ifa ftffta: II ?3^ || 



lx 


tw* grss^ft i 


^ ^wfsf5nT!|*ftn: II ? II 


3*152— ad. 5 mft<f: i*T32: ^V- U 1** II 

tfawwf&ft srrf^RgiTf^T^sfq *? I 
H©u*mrs*?3ra n ^ 3^ 11 11 


[?w- 


N A *K^ 5mf?HT: I 

%for: TO^df^g: 51 3 1*132: 5^Tcj: II ?S® II 
mw|«K^q?IS5ITW|^sf sfTSTTf^TTfH 3?RTf®T I 
5iTfT<ftT>3CFt«rTf?t *5 aVqnwsim«H n 11 ?«? 11 


AD. a* 5 sfc=q«rr§&re«ft jjjrefrfq*? 1 

5T $dt wtwm^fa: 11 ?«s* 11 
sufe#! ^ i5«jrawj : 3[i%r^i^ 1 
5n®T*tf siraggpift *p*rh w.v 11 ?cq 11 


NS. 



33PS? ^ fa#*P f&SPPstf^; II II 


— AD- spssprg^: qF»it: 5^rR=cT^ wfoiq^qt: I 

q55^Tg4*?T^q: l=qTf^fg fqg: II ?C© |l 

qgTfa^? isTtm fgsn^r% gp*m 1 


spgqn^TOTqq;— ns. q*2q>: qiaq^qRV qatqnsrsrirmq;: 1 

?S^TTT% ^sq: tWT’nq*^ 5J«ir II II 
settsq: $rt?rarc$t) 


As a result of the comparison of the combined-hand gestures 
named similarly in the two works, we have the following facts: 

1. The following gestures in both the works have substan¬ 
tially the same definitions, and their applications also agree mutually 
to a great extent: 

Anjali, Kapota, Karlccda and Puspapvta- 

2. The gesture named Puspcvpuia is almost similarly 
defined in both the works, 
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8. The remaining three gestures are differently defined and 
applied in the two works. 

(e) JSrtta-haxtas. According to the XB. (Ch. IX. 178ff), 
they are twenty-seven in number and different from the single- 
hand and combined-hand gestures. But their number in the AD., is 
thirteen and they are not anything different from the single or 
combined-hand gestures ; for, six of them (Pataka, Tripataka, 
sikltara, Eapittfoa, Alapadma and Tlamsasya ) are the same as the 
single-hand gestures of the same name and the remaining seven 
(Anjali, Sca*tika>, Dolci , Eataka-vardhaan, Sakata, Pasa and 
Ell aka) are the same as the combined-hand gestures of the same 
name. Thus, whatever might be the number of gestures in each 
group, the total number of hand-gestures are sixty-four according 
to the NS., and fifty-one according to the AD. 

(v) Cans . According to the NS. carl* 1 are thirty-two in 
number and are divided into two classes : (a) earthly (bhauma) and 
(b) heavenly (akasagarni) . But the AD., has only eight earl* and 
they constitute only one class by themselves. The two works have 
no name common in their carls. 

(vi) Mandalas . According to the NS., manual as * are 
twenty in number and are divided into two classes : (a) earthly 
( bhauma ) and (b) heavenly ( akasika ), but tlie AD., gives only ten 
of them and does not classify them at all. The two works have no 
common names in their mandalas . 

15. JTHE ABHINA Y AD ARP ANA AND THE 
BHARATARNAVA : Both these works are ascribed to Nandi- 
kesvara, and the authors of the two works may be identical. Tlie 
tradition recorded in the opening verses of the text vised for the MG., 
says that the AD. (calc notes on si. 1), is an abridgement of 
the BhA. But nothing like this is to be found in any of the 
five manuscripts collated for the present edition. Hence in the 

1. See NS. XI. iff. 

2, See NS. XI. 4 . 

A—IX 
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beginning we disbelieved it. However, being informed that, a 
manuscript named the BhA., exists in the Library of Bhandarkar 
Oriental Institute, Poona, we procured a loan of it for placing our 
conclusion on a surer basis. This led to a thorough examination 
of the same work, which treats of abhvmya as well as vrtya. And 
the following are the results : 

The Poona MS-, of the so-called BhA., which we have 
called P. (vi<h' p. xix.) appears, on the following grounds, to be a 
different work or at best a recasting of the old work of the same 
name. 

(i) In the body of the work occurs the sloka—• 

3TmqgRT(ft) i 

wmofwmpKq gsirfhq u (f. 4) 1 

From this it appears that the work frankly draws its material 
from the BhA.; but the w r ord Bharatcirnava here may be explain¬ 
ed away as meaning ‘the ocean of the so-called Bharata’s sastrir. 

(ii) At the beginning of its treatment of which accord¬ 

ing to it is of seven kinds, it gives a superscription as nandibhara- 
t ok tit snjjtala n/a -letlcsananiii.l). This probably points to the nature 
of the work as a compilation which depended on Nandikesvai’a 
as well as the so-called Bharata i.e-, his sastra. 

(iii) In treating of certain kinds of tanclaras this work has 
the following sloka— 

nuwcrc swrateq 358?oi u (f. 9) 

This may be said to point to the fact that this work, different 
from the so-called BhA., is a compilation from various sources. 

(iv) At the beginning of its chapter on miscellaneous hand- 
gestures it has the superscription nandibharatolda samhlrnadhi/ayah 

x. Folia cited in this quotation and the following five refer to P. or the 
Poona MS, of the so-called BhA. (see p. xix.). 
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(f. 34). This also adds to one’s doubt as to the so-called BhA., 
being the original work o£ Xandikesvara and shows that it is a 
compilation which depended on his work as well as that of the 
so-called Bharata. 

(v) At the end of the chapter referred to in (iv) it writes 

U’ and the colophon, which follows this, is 

(*tt ?> *T«us|gwr ^wtsrareffa.’ (f. 42). 

Bead together with the superscription (nandibharatolda sam- 
klrnadhyayaJi) at the head of this section, the above colophon offers 
a puzzle and again adds to our doubt as to the so-called BhA., being 
identical with Xandikesvara’s work of the same name. It may be 
altogether a different work of the name of the Bharatclrthn-caiidrika 
depending on Xandikesvara as well as the so-called Bharata 
for its material. 

(vi) The colophon at the end of its chapter on tsumyiita- 

hastats runs as gftt nm 

This, however, gives the njuue of the work as the BhA. The 
discoverer of the MS., it is sure, depended on this only in labelling 
the work as the BhA. These various ways of describing the work 
probably shows it to be something other than the original work 
of Xandikesvara- 

P. resembles to a great extent the AD., in its treatment of 
hand gestures of the first two kinds (usamynta and aamyuta- 
luustas). The number of asamjnta-ha^ttas (single-hand gestures) is 
twenty-eight in the AD., whereas their number is twenty-seven 
in the P. Of these, twenty-six gestures have similar definition 
and description in both the works. The number of samy uta-hastas 
(combined-hand gestures) in the AD., is twenty-three while in the 
P. their number is sixteen. Of these, seven, have common names 
in the two works, and the definition and application of six only 
have a substantial agreement in the both. 



But the treatment of nrtta-hcodaa in the P., is different 
from that of the AD- Unlike the AD., the P. describes a new 
set of hand-gestures called nrtta-hastas. In this matter the latter 
work bears resemblance to the extant NS., (r hie p. lxi). The number 
of nrtta-hastas are sixteen in the P., whereas their number is no 
less than twenty-seven in the NS. Of these, twelve common names 
are found in both the works but their definitions and applications 
differ*. 

16. THE ABHINAYADARPANA AND THE SAM- 
GITAltATNAKAR A. The SR., being evidently a work posterior 
in date to the AD., it is not necessary to compare the two. It goes 
without saying that SR., which was compiled from various sources 
such as the NS. and AD., has treated gestures etc., more elaborately 
(vide Oh. VII. of SR ). But it should be mentioned that the author 
of the SR., has from time to time retained the very language 
of the source-books. The following is a table showing the passages 
quoted from the AD., in the SR. (Ch. VII) : 


AD. 

SR. 

AD. 

SR. 

I 3 

1 

58(i) 

55(i) 

2-12(i) 

4-12 

58(ii) 

o6(ii) 

12(ii)-14 

... I4(ii)-16 

61 (ii) 

72(i) 

38(ii)-39(i) 

21 

02(0 

72(ii) 

39(ii)-40(i) 

22 

100(h) 

111(0 

40(ii) 

23 

135(i) 

145(i) 

42(ii)-43(i) 

40 

176(i)-177(ii) 

187 

43(ii)-44 

41 

178(i) 

189(ii) 

45(ii)-46(i) 

42 

17 S(ii) 

190(0 

46(ii)-47(i) 

43 

179 (i) 

190(ii) 

56(i) 

75Gi) 




1. See the treatment of the nrtta-hastas in the NS. (Ch. I73ff.) 

2. Numerals refer to no. of verses ; and (i) and (ii) indicate respectively 
the first and the second half of the verses. 









Besides the above, the SB., in other eases too bear clear 
evidence of an influence of the AD. 

17. THE STYLE AND METHOD OF TREATMENT 

OF THE AD. The present work is written in a simple style. It 
is even simpler titan the chapters which the NS., devoted to vrtla 
and abhinai/n. There are some grammatical anomalies 1 2 and stock 
phrases like 1‘Jrlihth giTirvuxTiribhih, ih-ijttie proldnh 

arty a-kannavlictmda Ih are very often used for tilling up the verse 
i.e., for padapurana. 

Nandikesvara’s method of treatment in the AD., is analytical. 
He considers the gestures of different limbs separately, though 
in actual abhinaya some of the limbs cannot have independent 
movement®. And moreover the gesture of one. single limb is never- 
used, except for a short time, to the exclusion of the rest. In 
the NS., the synthetic method has been combined with the analytical 
one. For, in it we find not only the enumeration of the gestures 
of different limbs but also their combination in the form of 
I,-aranaa and anyaharas- 3 4 5 

18. THE AUTHOR OF THE WORK. It is almost 
impossible to say anything with certainty about the life and 
times of Nandikesvara, the reputed author of the AD. This 
name has been found not only in connexion with abhinaya but 
also in relation to works on various other subjects, such as, Tala, 
Rasa, Yoga, Tantra, Kama-sastra, Purva-Mimamsa and Lingayet 
Saivism. The three works named Tala-1 al-sana*, T ci 1 ad i-labxana 
and Talabhinayalaliisamt, have been ascribed to N. Rajasekhara 
in his Kavya-m~milamsct cites one N., as a writer on Rasa. There is 
a work named Yoga-taravali 3 from the hands of one N. The 

1. See notes on 61 okas 31 and 34. 

2. See 61 s. 89-90 of the AD. 

3. See NS. IV. 30-33,59. 

4. Burnell’s A Classified Index to the Skt. Mss. in the Palace Library, 
Tanjore, p. 45 ; S. K. De op. cit p. 25. 

5. Triennial Catalogue of Manuscripts collected for the Govt. Oriental 
Mss. Library, Madras (TCM.) vol IV, and (nos. 3308 b and V 4403 c ). 



j^a)ulihesvara-tilal % a i has N. frankly as its eponymous author. 
The Panea*ayalt a mentions this name as a writer on the Kama- 
sastra, and Vatsyayana, too, in his sutra refers to one Nandi whom 
Aufrechtis inclined to identify with N. The P rabhalt a ra- v ijaya~ a 
Purva-Mimamsa work has also one N., as its author. Besides this, the 
author of the Pinijadharana-candriJia 3 a. work on Lihgayet Saivism 
is N. Surely we cannot see a single person in all these Nandikesvaras. 
But it is probable that N., in connexion with tala, and abkiuaya was 
a single person, and as such was different from the writers on 
Yoga, Tantra and Purva-Mimamsa. 

The testimony of Sarngadeva, the author of the SR., which 
quotes passages from the AD., seems to corroborate the first part 
of the above view ; for, according to him N. was an authority on 
samylta, that is, lie made some contribution to the art which 
includes tala and abhinaya. It is difficult to say whether N., the 
writer on era amatoria was identical with the writer on samylta of 
the same name. But if the Chapter NXII of the NS., dealing Avith 
erotical topics can be considered an integral part of the original 
work one can say that the identity of the two authors is not 
at all improbable. Howe\ r er, any decision on the point being 
very uncertain we shall consider here N., merely as a writer on 
mmylta, and as such he was a mortal human being and not 
the god of the same name, with whom popular imagination 
in course of time tended to identify him. He might, hoAvever, have 
been a folloAver of Siva. The problem how or why he came to be 
regarded as a deity is rather a difficult one ; but it may be given 
one explanation. To persons aa t 1io came long after a teacher, who 
established a tradition, or organised a religious sect, the latter Avas 
something like a superhuman personality. Hence they gradually 
discovered in him a semi-divine or divine being and created 
appropriate legends to substantiate that character. In the case of N.. 

i* TCM. vol. Ill Pt, I pp. (no. 2595). 

2* TCM. vol. IV. Pt. I. p. 4969. 

TCM. vol. IV. Pt* I. (no. 3433). 
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the process -was probably facilitated because the Tv ra ale N„ was 
associated with Siva who was so much in love with dance and 
natjja. 

An account of the Lihgapiirana shows that Nandikesvara 
the attendant of Siva 1 was originally a mortal—the son of a blind 
woman named Silada 3 who prayed to gods for an immortal son 
and was given by Siva a son named Nandi. This Nandi came 
afterward to bo known as Nandikesvara and was immortalized 
by Siva as the chief of his {/anas. 

Mm- Ramakrishna Kavi identifies Nandin or Nandikesvara 
with Tandu. According to him N. was the author of Kandlsvaiv- 
samhita , the whole of which work is extinct now except a chapter 
on histrionics 3 , and this chapter on histrionics is probably the AT> . 
In the absence of sufficient proof in support of this statement 
we may consider this as a mere suggestion based on similarity 
of names. 

19. THE PLACE OF NANDIKESVARA. The god 
named Nandikesvara being popular in some parts of the Southern 
India, our author of the same name seems to have been an 
inhabitant of that part of the country. 

20. THE TIME OF NANDIKESVARA. If the sugges¬ 
tion of Mm. Ramakrishna Kavi who identifies N. with the 
author of Nandlsvara-samhita, can be accepted, a guess may be 
made about the date of our author. For, N. is quoted by Matahga, 
a writer on samcfita, and may probably be anterior to the latter 
by nearly a century. The date of Matahga can be roughly fixed. 


r. Gopinath Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography , Vol. II. part I 
P- 455-459- 

2 . Has the Silada any connexion with Silalin meaning 'naitf 
& Halm — Sildla + in, and f) Si Id la <*&ilala <* Silada <S Hilda. 

3 . The Quarterly Journal of the Andhra Hist. Research Society— 
Vol. III. pp. 25 - 26 . Handisvara-samhltd like the Mamt-samhitd may hay 
h§pn the work of an author other than Nandikesvara, 
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for, he' is mentioned in the Tamil work named Silappatlihi rana 
which lias been assigned to the 4th century A.C. Hence, Matanga 
who was more or less a century earlier than the writer of the 
Tamil work, can be placed in the third century 1 2 . This gives the 
date of N., who was perhaps a century earlier than Matanga, 
as the second century A.C. 

21. THE ANTIQUITY OF THE WORK. The AD. 
is said to be an abridgement of the BhA., of the exact nature of 
which we practically know nothing. And besides this there is the 
lYc nth's rare-*nmhi.fa which probably claims the AD., as one of its 
chapter. Hence, the work in the present state of our knowledge 
cannot be placed as early as the 200 A.C., the probable time for N. 

Lack of sufficient materials has made the determination of the 
date of the AD., a very difficult problem of the history of the NS. 
literature. We shall, however, attempt to give below our reasons 
for a tentative date on the basis of available materials. 

The lower limit to the date is to be had from the SR., a 
work written between 1210 A.C. and 1247 A.C- 3 

There are passages common to the AD. and the SR. 3 
The fact that the SR., mentioned the name of N. as one of the 
authorities on samrfita gives one occasion to presume that Sarngadeva 
the author of the SR., knew works like the AD., TaJaMnnaya- 
lalcsana, Talalaltsana or Tala’HloJisana, and Bharatarnava 
ascribed to N., and quoted from some of them. Hence, in the 
present case SR. appears to be the borrower from the AD. The 
opposite possibility seems to be non-existent on the following 
grounds.. 

It nas oeen shown above that the treatment of gestures in 
the NS-, are partially different from the AD. and more elaborate. 


1. Ibid p. 24* 

2. Preface (p. 3) of the Jnandasrama ed. of the SR. 


*2 ’T'TlAxr Vici^a T^aait T-vAinf A/d rvirf- KaIaiva in r\ Ivtw 



Ancl tiie treatment of these in the SR. is more or less in conform¬ 
ity with that of the NS., though the former has made its classifica¬ 
tion more elaborate- Thus in their treatment of gestures the AT) , 
and SR. may be said to have slight agreement. But SR., in its 
treatment of carls , sthanas (or sthanakas) and maruLalas are 
quite different from that of the AD., which is less elaborate or, in 
other words, less developed. In view of these facts it does not 
appear probable that a work partially compiled from a later treatise 
like the SR., will be passed off in the name of an ancient master 
like N., whom the author of the SR. (ch. I. 17), had to recognize 
as one of the authorities. 

To ascertain the upper limit to the date of the AD., is, how¬ 
ever, a comparatively difficult task. The only light which we may 
have in this matter is from the NS., which also treats of gestures in 
its chapters VTII-XIL As we have noticed before, the treatment 
of the gestures of head and hand in the NS., bears some resemblance 
to that of the AD. Now, what may be the reason of such a 
resemblance ? An attempt to answer this question suggests the three 
following alternatives: 

1. the AD. is indebted to the NS., or 

2. the NS. is indebted to the AD., or 

3. these two works are indebted to a common source. 

For convenience’ sake, let us discuss the first two of the 
alternatives together. It appears, on the following: grounds, that 
the AD. has not borrowed things from the NS. 

(a) The classification of the gestures of head and hand-irr 
the NS., is more developed-than that of the AD. 

(b) Instances in which these gestures can be used are also 
more numerous in the NS. 

One, however, cannot be sure on this point. Though the 
general- tendency of such things are towards development, it 
will be nothing extraordinary if one assumes that the AD.- 
might he the abridgement -of an oyer-elaborated treatise*- -- Indeed- 
A —X 



there is a story that the AD. is an abridgement of the BhA, 

the exact nature of which we do not know. So there may be 

a. chance that the AD. might be the borrower in this case. But 

the BhA. has been ascribed to 1ST. himself, and, besides this, 

there exists some dissimilarity in the two works as regards 

the application of the gestures which have substantially identical 

definitions. Besides this, the tw r o w r orks at times follow separate 

traditions of their own.' (rule. p. lx and notes on si. 15 and 3 5,1 

These two - facts taken together makes one highly sceptic about 

the existence of such a possibility. This brings us to'the second 

alternative, viz., the possibility of the NS, being the borrower. 

The comparative elaboration of the classification of head and 

hand gestures probably points to such a direction. The difference 

in the application of the common gestures may again be cited here 

to the detriment of this theory. But one may explain away this 

difficulty by suggesting that the Np, being a later work improved 

upon the things borrowed: This improvement can be noticed not 

only in air increase of the number and variety of gestures but also 

in the modification of the application of certain gestures which such 

an increase entailed. Instances of such improvement made on 

things, borrowed from earlier works, are not rare in the later 

Sanskrit literature. For example, the SR., which is unquestionably 

- + <0 

a work later than the NS., has closely followed the NS, in its 
section t>h gestures, but at the same time it has added to the number 
of gestures given in the latter work, and has modified the uses of 
some of them. A study of the development of the number and 
variety of alamlcaras will also reveal the same fact. The -four 
qlamh'dras of the NS,, increased in some of the latter-day treatises 
on Sanskrit poetics to almost four dozen. The increase of the 
number of ndyalas -which was four according to the NS, to sixteen 
in the Dasanqja is also another fact of the same nature. 

The above - explanation gives us room for presumption that 
the source of the AD. might be earlier than the extant NS, -at 
least its chapters VIII and IX. And it cannot be said' that there is 
no -chance of this-NS. being a borrower from the work of N. Indeed 



we have something like an evidence of this borrowing of the NS., 
(from, the Nandin’s work) in the shape of the colophon at the end 
of the Kavyamala edition of the NS., which reads as "mmapt". 
scal/am(?) iimidihliamtammgZtapuxtahim’. This colophon which 
has puzzled more than one scholar 1 2 * may be said to record the tradition 
about the make-up of the extant redaction of the NS., which 
possibly incorporates and amplifies Nandikesvara’s original work 
as well as some eai’lier Nafyasast ra. But as in the present 
state of our knowledge we do not know anything about either the 
original work of N., or the supposed earlier NS., the probability 
of AD. and the NS., borrowing from a common source comes to 
the foreground. 

Such being the ease we cannot give any precise idea about the 
upper limit to the date of the AD. But in spite, of this the work 
does not seem to be quite recent. The treatment of the ten 
Avataras of Visnu made in the AD., probably points to .this 
direction. In its enumeration of the Avataras this work omits 
the name of Buddha and gives Krsna’s name in its stead. 
This omission may be explained as an anti-Buddhistic bias of 
the author. But considering the fact that the Hindus raised 
the Buddha, to an Avatara and respectfully mentioned him in 
•works belonging to later ages, the theoiy of an anti-Buddhistie 
bias becomes weak. That the AD. put the name of Kr§pa 
in the place of the Buddha in its enumeration of the ten 
Avataras allows one to presume that the woi’k might have been 
written in an age when the Buddha was still outside the Hindu 
pantheon. In the Matsya-purana (47-247) and the Bhagavaia 
purcma (1.B.24) 8 , is mentioned for the first time the Buddha 

1. Some have taken this colophon together with chapters (of the 
Ni3.) on gita and vadya only and not with the entire work. Probably due 
to a wrong impression that samgita means only ‘music’ they did not venture 
to connect the colophon with the whole of the NS. —a work on Sawglta 
which is made of the three things: gZta, vccdya and nrtya. 

2. Hemchandra Raychaudhuri, Materials for the Study of the Early 

ffigtory of the Vaishnava Sect* Calcutta, 1920, page. io$. 
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as one of the ten Avataras of Visnu. The lower limit to 
the date of the Matsya-purana is the sixth century A.C., while 
the Bhagavata-pu rmia is probably of a later date. Thus one may be 
tempted to fix the upper limit to the date of the AD. as the 
fifth century of the Christian era. But as we do not have any 
definite knowledge about the evolution of the Avatara theory 
through different ages it would not be worth w T hile to make any 
such statement. 

Now, to sum up our investigation about the dates of the AD., 
we may say that the work surely existed at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, and it may have existed even a few centuries 
earlier. But its existence (in the present form) before fifth century is 
doubtful, though the kernel of the w r ork may go back to a more 
remote period still. 
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♦ 
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si— k 
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^ ^ 1 *T* i q ^ T fa^ r i 
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*n^^T: 

qR^r?fT ^5^fof <j^r**rcw^ i 

snro qr^rn^r u II 

qrq^rt \ 


^TqclToJi^ ^^wfen^T =q II || 
si^ji^« ^ srtfcr i 

qT^^lId =q q*T Hq^IH lRdlHI^ II ^ II 



fwcT^Fcrf^ qrfir t*qr g qrjc^rq^ i 

ferfeo^^a^r^ 11 a 

an^SJfvr.3^^ 

f^^nqqrf =q ^mqTtcnRT u n 
wpi^^ ^cTT qf% I 

-^rnft-m: u ^t,v. a 

3TT^q I 


sr^qq^ri qpq qif^%^q qrqcn a r$a a 

fe*3TS^ 1*?^ I 
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s q^i T ^q ^ sfrq? qq fe^ i 


wwr$ BrqrfT^^r^ i 

i^rr cF*ftfor *m it: u ^ n 

qrqi 3r r* qr ^ ^«rf #^rft i 

3FT^ zpfm |) qvs* n 

w^n qi^rjfi^oi ^rr^qR qp^r? i 

wi?!* ii r>s 3 n 


^TRBP^r: 

qrefqsqT^w^T qf|4 i 
OTTrt %KqTq ?TFPR^r!r!: q^ll ^vs« jj 
=q Tfr^t tq qgrwqf*# qq?r^ i 

^qr^^JTFT?^ 

fon%*- wnm qT^T^qf ewvqftfif 

f%f^ftlT: 

fq^q e^Tq f%sq4 I 



jfs rv -v 

mwTFT! 

HWK foNr ^fPT dHTCT I 



. ..rv c 

^rr^pp^qtsTi^ 


qrt qi%?r r?^rr qrfor ^ qrP*Frr u n 
ferft: ^rraTW^TT^IT 

sppsrSr i 

qrq^p n u 


^cnrf^m wt =srcq i 

f^'Rt^'i: 

qra% Ti^wm =q u r^ss. n 

srr#srrn^ qsn^r ^gfq » 

^rr^r qrfqpj^r n ^© n 

teqTcflErJ ’T^^TT^T 

[ fsrfjp-rrn: ] 

»r^ i 

^fraqft: qq- 5=q^q =q n ^ u 

Cn. 

fer^ qfq 

[ ** s - .fs ^ n 

mmmn: j 

‘srcnrftf f^igsq^ i 





^[OT II II 

3T^T q^TT =^S*3^R Hlfe? cW l 

trawifsrfe q^fo&q# f5: u ^ n 

3 wr qT3%TO qfeq% 3 fq^gr 1 
qw q?cr«ri 11 ^3 n 


srq^* ^sqqTq^qRT q^r-1 
^ fq^^qi u v* n 

3^qT^q =q %*«R ^ 1^ -q?qfqf l 

5 ?;: qTt q^TRTTt n II 

q^ 1 mqqrepqft f*qr to; i 

qqfw’sfeq# q^&q 5 irtfeqT 11 ws 11 
fqqfn% q qqqt: f*qr 1 
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. , .. , r <V 

fi*i<ar Frm^rf 'n^T«rtif^t 5n»#srf% i 

^sn^^gasrgft n n 

■^risvwft 

gfa Tift 5f: 44femdlft 9f*t I 

STlft 51SI HT ^E»3im g^L II ^3. II 

aftgSSmft 

f=iftp qsrpsng gf? feftq; i 

g T ^ g»RP? gif ft feiw^a^ft *ftqji rs.« 11 

<TT%5T e^RTTJ 

er wfei?r f^ftfsrrrr 11 u 

^McJ^nu 

pf^ os sq 1 3TT5J OT^T ^ferT^n^ *^3. I 

a*—§ 





^ ^ SRETtS q II ^$A II 

mP& l TTT^mT^^rTRt WQ I 

sf^OTCt 

fad^^fea fr 'JTTT ^T^Sr^OT fPJT I) ^S.'S I) 

fl^fgiro ¥R#tftcir i 

‘eflrf^r: 

^mxm ^Tft^RT q^rsfqr n ii 

Vtr9t 5 =^T STFE q^TT^HOT mt I 
e^TOT qftpft iq f£?T =q qqt q*W II II 
^feri ^Tferi qq qqt I 

qrf^rqr zm ^ srt^r u ^oo n 

^qRT^^i qiq^q q^=n^R s^i 

qi^~w^'^^af ^ ig r | fe i' 4 i dfa^4 w n ^ u 

jriruR^*H«i ^fSici qT SP El fa^ : I 

mm, 

qrf^RT II BoR n 
q^p=qf 5 qqtfq^ i 
*WJfT qw STCOT qfqtfopT II \*\ II 


«nfwiHT qr qqmui sgq qRqT 5 qrsRsrj 

3 RT*qf ^fT^q€r q ftrqqnit q ^ra^^ r n 303 n 

■*\ v 

snqr q^srfq qqqriFf irmqr \ 
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§f® 5 WC. 
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SIROTA IfflraHI 




( VARIOUS READINGS 


3?-\$ 








4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


N.B. Numerals refer to the serial numbers of the slokas in 
the Text ; and (i) and (ii) indicate respectively the 1st 
and the 2nd halves of the slukas. 

1- V. for g#- ; M. cT5WH for cf gJT:- 

2. M. srra for •, v. rp^q^wr *pff: M. for qiq:. 

3- V. cT«rr WN SWTO* ; VM. sp qm g ^ ci' ; 

V. EpjrF =5T 

M. cTo^orr ^ iiarrau?Tr. 

VM. sfg-r g an^sr- 

For 6(ii) B- reads f$>f%TcT« qrqf ^rarrar^r^TTr: 

VM. erer: qrqpqrr-for orq qr^qrr- 

V. qrdr ^rrmira, M. =37^4 *, S. s*fa?RT3L*ftcr ; V. ifcf 
eq #5il, M. ; S. q^: for train ; S- sq^gsrq- 

fe? and M. q4^RTrf for 

9. V. -qm^raWr M. -qmras 
10 M. ; S. sp* for HcT**. 

11. V. saRjfeNrt # * # * sr for qcragftsrt sh*. 

13. VM. ggr for cq^T ; VM. tqqr^RT. 

14. S. aSPfrs 1 for ^prrfsifa: ; S. jqpj for 

15. M. g 

16. VM. qsrercqfflf 

€* 

17- A*. STRt for ; M. sfrfl^rr!: 5fi55T3R; V. qi gH I WWI - 

ggd ; A 2 . -srg*;: IT^ncr^q: 03 ^qrqrqq^Tof. 

18. M. y^qRT for ipjqqi;. 

19. A 1 A 2 , ^w icfcgqgre * ; A'-sftforq;, A z -^\^ for 

-wMcP* 




s^o siraspr^qurg 

20. M. Etr^Jfurr?^ ; VA-. qrepj: for 

21. Mss. for ^ ssapt 5 M. ?^JTHrf^. 

22. A*. qp®=rg?i: ST^rtt iffeuT ^ I 

grat -*ir iffcr^rr: n 

o> 

V. * * iftcnarct. 


23. 

24. 

25. 



M. w®r^r- ; VM. 


sag^ferr. 


ETf^^frfr ; 


A 2 . for 


27. VA 2 .%jesrr JTr$5TT fa^ ffl e T r: for q^feTr: 5 TCS£NfyRiT: ; Mss 3rfa: 
fept^r for 3 R: ferret. 

28. Mss. 5F3t liter: for srai rftef -, M. eRf' 5f>pr for ge^eRp?- 

29. Mss. ^rr 5jg«sr-. for ^nr srgsr- •, M. %%oft srt^t-. 

31. Mss. for 5 V. qrsrgef 

32. Y. 3PT Wf % 


33. Y. ggsr r^Biuro?; ; M . srrfq gsraf ^ 

34. V. ^rq-^^Tper ; M. g^rs^rfe^rarg- 

35. M. gg” gjR ; Mss. grr ifterr- 

36. M A 8 , sffpnsjrw^ *ftcf 5 A 8 , ^rarofs^sftg, A 1 , qt^gwri 
for g^WTT ; A 2 . eTTSOTTSStg, A 1 . ensSRFSrag, and A 8 . cTTSsf^oiqg, 



37. A 1 , mt ^err^eTert ; A 1 , era: ¥rrar for elefT UPTT. 

38. M. ^rr f^fehi qt- 


39. M. ggqffirspif:- 5 S- eraf^tsf-^fS^T STef:, M. adds to this 
couplet the following : sfp^sqaj 

40. s. fn^r^tfqvCkTfl^gquTg. M. continues the sn^ptf- 

fipra as follows : sqrsspfr mf^ii^nOTcraarsr 5 S. irr^ra for 

nrqiw ? YM. f^rarfqer for fqiirfsrer- 

42. Mss. STST for-#qr ; S. qp^ for qr»3rf. 



k 




43. P. q^ffq for q|p?RiFr ; SP- ^rVjrqcqqit fui rffqracsFTt i 

SP- qcqflfq T^Tf sfr^T 5[ff- 

44. P. qfi^irtRT ■, P- ^q'JiwtRT for ■, P- w&i for 

3I3 : - 

45. V. qfqr qrsmr^rj, M. qf^mf^^rqrf^ ; V . sfa^apff- ; 

46. Mss. for gtn^TR. 

52. M. ^crwrqBrRwt^c^ •, MV. ^qgv^ffnt «tdM«Wi- 
54. V. - ifflpaf g for -quii^g. 

56. M. afgy tfor cFHrffl- 

58. VM.3RT*qT% ; M. grfgqi^for 

59 . M. for q# ; M. fqq$ qiWT- 

60. V. ^rqq?rqT: for ^qiqgrPTi:- 

62. V. clTiqqjKSWf^ ; M. q^Tq^TRWT for qwnWTT'OT, 

66 . A 1 for 

67- V. qffi=RT fJ*«TrcteraU M. qtf^Rn ■, A*M. WJW 

for ^TTSF^- 

69. M. 

70. MV. frq g g Tqt for qrq^nqT ; VM. A 1 A 2 ’335# for 


333#- 

72. V. for ^rqFTt ; A 1 A 2 3 TT 3 T €& ^3^ for WSZ 

^a-^a r q- , A 1 A a 5T55qr?t for SI35#- 

73 . M. for -, A 1 sr and M. for 

snSt^Tci' 

74 . M. for §!*£- ; M. qrq^f and A 1 qnq$T for 

qrcqscq ; MA‘A a srqvqi?r -, V - . for wt&rft- 



75. 


75. M. v 1 ^^^trrsrrasT^iqL; VA 1 fesst- 

felH. for fifo5Tqv3Jf- 

77 . M. ^srf%#^rwq. for sigfrTR^OTJT. 

78. VaA* f#rft =5t srrir =sr q$;r-. 

79. V. q#-, V. crar g- qftqfi^ft for ^ qftqfserr- 

81. M A' gsqrsra for 5T5JT q# ; V- and A 2 fire# for 

fire# 

82. M. qr^^s^i^vrFt t* =3f^rr -, V. for qf#. 

83. A 2 Sirf. 

84. V. -qfcrg#’ for -gqqr# 

85. M. ^rrsq^rBr- for snssRFsr- -, A 2 -f^rft^rr for aqt^qr- 

86. M. qjq% f^ftqreq fifTTcT: for the second half 

of the couplet. 

87. A 1 igs# and A 2 #5# for qt^#. 

88. V. srer^Rsr grEsr; A 1 A 2 sr^rflfcrr: for f## •, A 3 -^rreri 

SfTO55^ngs#. 

89. I. qqr^ssfqqrq:: ; 1- M. ^pgr# grres, 

V. -g^srrcifcra, A 8 -^Fj[£r mres:- 

90. 1. gfefj5TTST?cT^#q 5 A 2 qjfqcq: Jfnsqng^ ; A a P. ^qr^q 
qswynsr ?pi: #> I. ## r qf^mtir sron:. 

91. A 1 . qjT3j^sar«jq?rej:, MV. qngs^nafsjqsiqj:, A 2 faig^sqte- 
qsreu, I- 55T*J55SIWr3Tq>:, A 3 *TT»I5554J rssqsi q>:, P- 8Kfrfte S3Tg W gq': ; 
A 8 qgo g-JTtt # MA 2 A 3 ^rn?q for ^n#- 

92. P. I. crrer^ifofsiriT^)^ . A 3 ^cTRT srm- 

cT^tnffffRcrq:, P. ^rrerf ; I. -f ^gi foi-feawr; I. adds 

to this couplet the following. 

^rgfqvq: isT ^go || 

^ g g qfg rfgre:... 




93. P A 3 substitute this couplet by the following : 

*( ^ ^a*ITrl I 

T=rPETWFR: thrrt^: n 

I. also has the same with v. I srt^RT I 

94. VP A 1 A 3 B. 

95. VPA a B g^Sf ; P. ^wr: wft, B. g pp g fr - 

A 3 PB- TORtf^l, 1. *T?RTT^Ft ; B- SRn% 3T ETcTT^ 3T ; A 1 for 

qwratt - 

96. P. qjgR SR*?*, BI. ^rasFS|% ; B cR % P | , M. gqfc . 
I. puts between the two halves of the couplet the following : 

srr jg'm g g i^Ff | 

97- I- B. omits 96 (ii)-99. This couplet is 

continued in I by the following : 

w% =3 rn^ri^rRwrra^ i 
Tfrsrrcg gr q^iggfgfv;pg4 n 

\ 

grcsg \\ 

snf^rlr gr sm^arf ^jcrwi i 

«v V __ 

diwd 5^r ariT^'W+iicjdidL li 
98. M. and V- for ; 

99- M. 33*S£g^ gr and V. RRpgf sr, M. for 

100. A a qgr nf^ g for Qrg*t% ; A 1 qgT5R^PTTW-% A a CRTRBT- 

«4v< ' *ira»t n I - ’Idl * I ia+d -OMd I dl, B. qgT^^T^STTrt ; P reads 100 {ii) 
as follows : qcTtgrsgTm^r gSRT fifT c rr^ ^ r:, and I has the same 

as aa fereren fiFST SFRT srarol f^qgrRRr:- M. continues this by 

jw q g re ? 3cg«h4fes»ir<t : - 

101. A a g^r^sfqf srrm, A 3 §i%gmftr ; A 3 gft 

102. Y. ¥l = C dt f?fi r: for ; For the whole couplet 







A 1 A a read WTWtSf 3jsq;% ftcRTlf^qr:, and A 3 reads ^TOTTO 

feq^ng gt agf^ i fqqRTTfefi:, and PIB. read spamf gscR* Hts4 

f§TRTWWV|: gfC- 


103 . I. -gmSqcrr^: -, P iraqrftfq qra%r 5 A‘M, qwrrcfq q^£t 

104. B. qjrq^ qr fl^nTT^^Jf^i: for 104 (i). For 

-qqpr^r M- qqfrrcr, P- qqr*r%: 5 B. fqsftq% ; I. ¥R?rrokqr<^:. 

105 . A 1 qf^Hrem ¥TS# ST *, A a V. ^ W&- ; 

For the whole couplet A” reads cr^sf qvqij snsr qfirferqejr 5^ 
«rf% i « Ka<t q >^q # # * * , 

and P. ^ TO qfirferq^ g# qff 1 

fKfd §^=r qqiq* <req ^argsq% \\ 

106. P. fqqqfer q^fq =5f, A ! * fqqqfe g^fq qT- B omits the 
second half of the couplet. 

107. M. fqrgt qqif qqr | BA 8 -fsrcl; q^cf «%?! I B omits 

107 (ii) and reads 107 (i) as fqspqsfq qs?s£r fq=C% jpr: ; 

M. lor spqq q^J. 

108. A 1 =q ^nroTTrqr: 5 A 3 gqq ^^rorferr:, P. f%sst griw 


TOlfcrr:, A 3 P qjfqq: q*q 

109. A'BP. ^Rrqf 'qRnrq;^ for inftir qqq qqr; BP. j*q^t 
g3q% qq (crai P) qfqqrqfqrnrt: for 109 (ii) 5 Mss. sagsq^qrfq qq?h 

110. M. rRTtq^K^q, A a qgr^qj^q, V. %f;snqT^q ; Mss. qfe- 
for qftTgqr ; A 3 -j^FcT+Trqq: for qroqrqqr: B omits this couplet. 

111. A 1 srqq?£qrc^qq qq&O 

112. B. qj'OTTrqift ¥TTfq qs^N&Tsfq =q ; A 1 ITpjrgq and 
B. qgspjq and A a q^t for STgrgq- ; B. omits the second half of 
the couplet. 


H3. A 1 q-rfq oqq^r ^qsffT, V. qrfq snrcreqsT^f ■, B omits 113 
U) and has qp^qrqT qq^Tirts^bn^: qspqg for 113 (ii)> 

114- Mss. qqqt qqr ? A 3 fqqsq»|qqr%g, B. cfmfgqr^qr^g 5 



..--f s _ £ -■ 

M. ^ ; B continues 114 with stoss^H qr fa g p r^TT g JJ31- 

f^iRidt. 

115. B omits 115 (ii) completely. A 3 gyg f TM and A J M qfls g rre 
for 

116. M ff lT feqi^am rafr ; A 3 *n%fq BV. omit 

116 (i). 

117. A 1 ^gg^qftgd, M. = A , A fi A. n . 

Sq fi p g ret- For 117 (ii) and 118 (i) P and B have the following :— 

P- fp:ft sr irgr^T i 

frrr^T%^i% 5fTC?i 1 gf^Ed: sfzfsm 11 
B. fesf* ^T- r M^ui rafq g g ^Epr i 

cTT grf^RT || 

118. See V. 1. of 117 for 118 (i) ; A 3 reads 118 (ii) as g fe r q ^- 
=j4 ^crts^sgrpt g iwr: *??*:: and P as sqf ^r s g q ^ i ^ : fynsTt: 

119. A 3 gives the entire viniyoga or 119-121 (i) as 

^ p% ststefo ^ i errn Riqfo f ^ gsqa fw:: sec: 5 and 
B has it as 3*5 * # * # fsRTToJm * # * * I fajgqlOT^ ^ 

3£FJcT: | # # # # while P has it as follows, JTpf 

q>r§%r ^Tf^T 5pUTF{c% fyn^r: ^=rg:. 

120. See v. 1. of 119. V. for sifii^rPd^ ; 

A 1 qfiw+{Tfifq=fift, M. qfc+rril 1 

121. See V. I of 119. A a fyiJsTt cr&ft qffedT *rf^- For 121 (ii) 
and 122 (i) A 3 reads. 

srhpcr: 5T%cn- cra^rr: tpHsrerar 1 
^g^4^Trsmr?j?rT ^nrg il 


s»'!p«r: 5jf4rrr gfg^fsRi: I 


wgg: 


and P reads 



122. For 122 (i) see «. 1. of 121. A 8 ^KcTFTW: 5^ 

A 3 SR5T qrsScTr^, MV A 1 A 3 irtg^r grraqrcqt. B has 122 (ii) as 

sr^T cTT55V|Raft- 

123. B. omits this couplet. Mss. Md'HN'iq^ 0 ^- 

124. B. qrfqcsar: qfeftfiiq:; A 3 ufqc^ a4«AlNi qf^riggrTrajirr, 
M. ct^ €r«#f¥^arggjr£W, V. qqsft €t'4ffrfer^3*r«mh A. 1 gst# 

125. A‘A 3 M. ?iTO!T«OT: 5 Mss. fjfjqrcra^- 

The entire oiniyoga of qj^qrrgJ^s^ar or 125 (ii)—127 (5) has 
been given by P. and B. as follows : 

qpfsrft g 0=g. B) \ 
snnft ga ra refr ?=r q<?or^? ^ vin^t \ 
qrnriq^vT Sjqntsfq ^ I 

( gssfrK g B) qTJSRTJpr: I 

126. MV. qtq^t for ^qnt. See v. I of 125. 

127. V. gfis¥N% ^ 5Rd^T-. See v. I. of 125 and 128 (ii). 

128- V. ^e?t: q^ty^r: sift? qr^ffelT fqsi^ab M. ^Rjjsfhpr- 
fqirqt spcftmt:. For 127 (ii) and 128 (i) A 3 , has 
frT#.Sjpit JTiqtrrai | 

5rasft q^rr^tsq sftftf&r: n 

and P. has 

q^wrqr^qtspq: f^%?!jgqtflcr: 1 
s^rt #s4 \\ 

A 1 A 3 MV. 5T^qfq for ^R*sfq. 


129 . A 1 A 3 ^mnsqT for -, PB 55tq>rq%srqr(^)or *rm -. for 

129 (ii) PB. have ersgs^ (a^spjri} ^ 

130. MV. ^ Trarqrr qgft, A 1 A 3 * 3 ^%^-. 

xm$k crarr, B. ^nf^nrr^ « s re ^refr , P ^ 
nfe^i«4nc,^ ; A 3 qmr) ^ A 1 s*jurrqi 

; PB, omit 130 (ii). 



131 . B. omits this couplet. A 3 has 131 (ii) as cftv P d feftgprer 
and P. has ^Ftfq fsrcpqS g-U'fld :- 

133 . For 133 (i) A 1 has JTffRsrr efft cR* f^TFT Jffasfo =5 ; 

Mss. fqfcftdd ; P B. omit this couplet and P gives 

sttot^. 

134 . M. sfi'»j«?TT fgpcsn - : ; A 1 A 3 . q^sfiR<h ': 5 A 1 A 3 omit 

the second half of 134 . 


135- M. 5 V. for q?^ , PBA a read 

the whole couplet as follows : 

qjireSsfq ^ sqSlftifc STEIPIT ( B. I^CTiTT ) sjv^sfq 5T I 
**5^ ( A 3 sra»r ) =^n^sr^ ( B. ¥rp^;) yqs R i^- n 

136. A 3 , PBA 3 . read this entire couplet and the 

137 (i) as follows : 


smunri sro^Tsfq gr 1 

si^tsfq q^pfiTTf^r (fefhm B ) h 


137. See v. I for 136. V. qjj# T&g qn^lSl frftfer:, PV. qcrfo 

^fiacfciici ^q?M-, A 3 . q?rr=hT^ Pr^cqirf eq - -, M. traro stifanm 

%5H- 


138. MA'A 8 , ^^# 5 , MY. -^5 urewflsf 5t 
See v. I. of 139. 


139. For 138 (ii) and 139 (i) BA 3 P. have the following: 
spnt =3r3fsiro =gr srnTqf^' sniff ( A 3 awrar\) 1 

( qro%. B ) 5 ^ ^qsilqg^ ( P A 3 - -?M 51 ) 11 

A 1 A 3 SP 5 cPi*T - 5 Y A 3 qjfosTjys 


s^pt, M. 



140. For of 140 (i) B has §ft<m ^rf^T 3R^ ^JR^t ! 
V ^ e q l^qK f q ; A 3 tflcft A 1 fadfeq T^ 5 M for , 

V. fsrgo^ite ; A 3 f° r ®lTin% ; f° r 140 (ii) see the 


v. L of 141. 



k* 




141. For 140 (ii) ami 141 P B. A 3 has the following. 

qrqr^sfq q ( q%€r A 3 ) qra% JFqqra^r i 

M- iw^ A 3 ) q fqgo# 1 

^ gdqqqnpFf ^qqgraf ^jh*A 1 
pnqq^Tq sr^ft gsut sjoyfr^: 1 
M. gnq irf^C for qqWTFsf*;. A 1 A 2 omit 141 (ii). 

142. A 1 #qr% qqfq;qT% gsqq Jgnsfo%:, A 1 omit 142 (i). 

143. For 143 (i) A 3 has ef^: firfgwfaq qsrr fowBrfifo :, 
M. {^rfr^ig^t MV. rp?iq^5?r forq^qssir, A qq ^rcqt:, A 1 qq- 
^Tffq t:. For 143 (ii) see of o. 1. 144 below. 

144- For 143 (ii) and 144 (i) P has. 

5Tjito qsf qg fr qqqrcargcft l 

fer#f q?rqi% srtqqhrna n 

g3^ i^WTRsqt ^ms?T EFCqf^W: i 

M. qqq& mfc HSPpSFT ; V. P- SpT fre^ t ¥T^1 

A 3 *T%gf- 

145. B- fss^qqq for 5Sgy3^q ; A 3 qi^sqqqrarT for q i^f^f^Ti qi ; 
for qfisRpsT^- A 3 qfi^ra^? and A 1 'lUthik;, PB. 

For 145 (ii) see a- L of 146. 


146. For 145 (ii) and 146 (i). A 3 BP read 

qra^ q q^T q q fq^qq: I 

55T|p^q fqtq: WvCTfqqqqf^fq: \\ 

V. reads 146 (i) as qrq%r sp^ qir^pqjCStqqg 5 

A 2 qrfqssfqfsErr q for qjfq^nrf qfeiw; A 3 P. fsp;- 

qrasrr&qgq:. 

147. V. qiqq%rfqq for q r wfo For 147 see u.. I of 

148 below* 





fee. 


148. For 147, 148 and 149 (i) P reads 

W^PTT JTr^c^t ST 1 

?J T=PJ3q?r g^TVWtAM^ : It 

and B reads 

^TRsTPit srrfoTg^f =gr q fcyi =ar ferre^t \ 

and A 3 reads 

* * jr^c^r ?r sr fipRrdk i 
wrsRRsf ii 

149. M. s^r^r ^ gresqg m ^at ; see 148 also for 

the 149 (i). V. cT^fmr^RT: P^IK ; see t). I of 150. 

150. For 149 (ii) and 150 (i) A 3 and P read 

35«tf eg: sr^rr *rfk I 

^ qjpsarffr +t%r^ (P. er ‘-flqsjgc qrc:) ii 
M. -g% flresNrgc: qrc, A 2 qrr: •, PB. 

( fq. B ) qR^r arsr^qh, M. * 5 tg% for *5l^- 

151. B. omits this. M. s^s^Jf for siri? ; A 2 qof^ q ^favt ' for 

; A 1 5iwra% for .^f^5^- 

152. A 1 sakw: for 3*R% ■, PA 3 ®&fk for STR^- 

for 152 (ij) see 153 below. 

153. For 152 (ii) and 153 (i) A 3 reads 

star: s re n fi a re rreft in*: sr rk; ii 
and P reads 


asamre rfa^ gjfsgq rrtsirrf^ i 

iNn srercftar wsri girafasiiscnK: ii 

M. ?f|5t for q%. For 153 (ii) see v- /• of 154. 

154- A 8 gt rereq : qrtt irq: STCcfTW ; M. qftfgqt 

¥pRt=?rt:, A 1 A 8 sTqt^Jsq TO?!FOT SF^cfT- For 153 (ii) and 154 (i) 
B reads 



srfr =s% ^ sraRi i 

gsqf* ^Rwfs 4 i^FTTOf^gr^t 11 

For 155 (ii) see the v . /. of 157. 

156. M. for ^fagRT^ , V. fqtzj&; nfe'ETa^- See v. I 

of 157. 

157. For 155 (ii), 156 and 157 (i) PB. read 

■fosppi INr% sfhRrar i 

gre rei -'T€% etst «r^rms)M^44; (B fowl) i 
^retfer (B ^pqfar ersr?0 ^rrfq r^tutt fgwrrq% i 
^iwrs^g^ifcr ii 
V. g srasp# g- ^rd tfcr:. 

158. P. ^rf^qoTm# 5 ^, See V. I of 159. 

159. For 158 (ii) and 159 (i) PB read 

wiT^iqi fq^ir^ sgcnT^gfr (B-ttt^h) 

3P?rreq fqsn%sfq 4 -hm-^i %pR ii 
A 1 A 3 -q^t^T ggqft 4TOfrn^ ; A 1 A 3 M VRcTFR:- For 1 59 (ii) 
see v. I of 160- 

160. for 159 (ii) and of 160 (i) P reads 

sftq H^srt f^ws^rrsR: l 

». qfrfdd r qraq#fqt : 5 160 (ii) see the v. I of 161. 

161. For 160 (ii) jgftT fM ,(i) PB. read 

555 ^ qrfqf^^ (B. qiRfe^V) (B. 

jjfeqjrarx q fqqpq (B. fe$%) n%^jiqt ^ ferft 1 

^ (B-preq) ^s^rqi qftgsqR t (B. fqgsq^) II 

M V. seF&rsfqr ** fesfaRt; A 1 A 3 s^ajfeqaspi 

162. A 1 A 8 ^cnsq qsT reren; g nRqnray * v ivj . sran*mi. 
For 162 (i) P reads 
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M. §3^sf%3T%. For 162 (ii) see the v . l of 16S. 

163. For 162 (ii) and 163 (i) P reads 

51 % q gffMrfa i 

g^gTigdM^T S 3%3RT% sr%sftr sr h 

g^55P^r: VJ5?1 1 

and B reads 

sp% t^ftfesra^ 52a#ts%fd I 
3i% 5%sr% =#5 fnr% q fe g rerq rr \\ 

!J^5Tf%?5^cR3 335T% I 

M. srn% =5 ; for 163 (ii) P reads 

cTvSff^rsrr: si^it qrri i 

164. For the entire 164 B reads 

%53r4 f5T55t^»ra re ftfS&i 

<rra=^^ f%t% 535 % I 

For *%? <*>*% A 1 reads ^ A 3 reads 

3 w ; A 1 crrer^r^: qrft for 1 64 (ii). 

165. M.-spfsra 3 A 3 f%5% A 1 for 

f%c5J=5#. 

166. Mss.-: stii% for -sjfl%, A 1 *w% ?rar. 

167- A 3 for %%>, A 3 it sfit ^ g ?pi% «&*;:. A 2 wHk H 

q| 3 pq % ; A 1 ^ftcisr^T 5 MA 1 A 1 s ref^ T RU! 

169. For 169 and 170 Mss read 


3irfnmT^55% ^.td §3??% 1 

ORPFT SRg6K5^ T 5 «l% II 

It is highly probable that these lines have been muti¬ 
lated and confounded. I have therefore suggested the reading 
as shown in the text. 


171. Mss. g^ fdc r:- 

175. A a ?^rr ri q-tr^^o^ 3 ^%% ^qTdT: JJvCTJ 5 M. 



^f^rrarr: , V. srgflVift:-, A a spit 
M. spit f^s[ #^ r imm gRf*r: 

176. A a c^OTF^. 

178. MV A 1 cram gs-, A a sramr g5-> A a -ht+tr' -, 

A° q5n^Je*ravWt pm?crr: ■, A a gc?n^Rt: for ^cPTt:. 

179. M. ^ i M. ^23? ersftrsfteRt- 

180. A a gfrimta fr ymarsfl swStfi % A 8 sim^r xt sttpsUmt *m- 
**• 

181. M. f i m f r wT: ^fe r ^Rg ^:, A 3 qgrnsngs-, MVA 1 qm^r 3J6-. 

182. A 8 str^rn^r ^ tt^T^T PifspitAt VMA‘A a cwt- 

183. Mss. srn^^rf^ for q i R ' ^ rR ^r. cf samrFT-; S. VII. 198. 


^r. cf siqrFT- ; S. VII. 198. 


A 1 qfwSrfSt V. £{5<I rPSTr. V. ^ pg e p T K ^ijmt A 1 -33 %^ JR3T-. 

184. A 1 STW fei^TT WRTirf^fir:, V. g q^S T W 

mr A 3 sri^srm f^r^prr ^rea i n g :. 

185. VA 3 ^R5C |fer: for ^5?qra-^ r::. 

186. A 3 fgprei fsmn::, A 1 Rrarfef 

187- Mss. ^rfer^r nRr- ; M. sn^ft^r ncrg. 

188. M. f ^g rr g r g fir gs*Rt. 

190. M. fsifsTCPrT- for fsmpCPcT- 5 for 190 (ii) see 191. 

191. A 1 . ?f^n *rf^. A® cT^rr gcnrr-, V. g 'crarr 5 

for 190(ii) and 191 A 3 reads. 

gear sfrcrwri rererc fr cmrntg, 

ztfwtst g 11 

^RrrmPEg ^ff^fr wsnnA: n 

192. For the entire couplet A 3 reads 


IR ££il£££ I G££ta CT E ?T5 E-lKii tl fc^S2CCHE^i 1 


¥T^ #S*T asfft fo gari II 


193. For 193 (i) A 3 sjqfgr 

For 193 (ii) v. ^TTsfq srraRT sFgit 

194. A 1 C13R4 qTTI, A 3 qnn ; for 194 (ii) A 3 reads qi^f 

, «r®fprftSFrt *J|F5SPTT- For the entire couplet A 8 reads 

•Q’efifi^cr*! cfTsfrar^i 14 fd'+,r 1 

#s*r qrwct *m •4Kctt^t4ffft: ii 
A 3 reads *;ar =er <ns) *3 I 

195. For the 195 (i) rw^ g: q?nqa- ffteqj: ^TWRT: 4 

■A.* grg?gg\q , M. snrrg^, M. fsrfSpm^sr ewra: for fePr- 

5^- For the entire couplet A 3 reads 

^nsjtaffwr ^ts?f *j«r(?) ^mfefrr i 
st ^cr siwr(?) fefop q-# 11 
For the entire couplet A n reads 

^vTT^ ^ 1 

gg gCT E B Tlr JF^isfq 11 

A 2 For 197 (ii) see also the v. I of 198. 

For 197 (ii) and 198 (i) A 3 reads 

#fq ii 

A 3 c^£RnT^nqfr^F«f^H• For 198 (ii) see the y. Z. of 199. 

199. M StSith for ffer, M SFTfFT ^ ^31?f For 198 (ii) 
and 199 A 3 reads 

JJTTTtW JJJTSrftrt pqw^I^R^S^: I 
FT ^CTlTS^F^rrfFlrJ. SFTT?# II 

200. A 1 A 2 ^ T ^gaps -; for 3c?JT|T V has m F 

*re^t f^fr and A 3 has f5|$yt *T5^t 1!*5F. 

201. For the entire couplet A 3 reads 

I 

f s^r.FTrerrw^ h 55 ?!% ii 


196. 


197. 

198. 



202 . For the entire couplet A 3 reads 

SJrft =3cp: 1 

^Sntf^cT II 

* q ^ ^ 

203. M continues the couplet by gsq% 

■fV-.— .-.^V- 

205. M A 1 A 8 ^er^Tt 

sfjr. MA» eJifed^^UcTRj- 

206. A 1 f=iq??i%* * 5 , A 2 Iwr Ferrari t^t-, A 3 mcTT^ sg 

A 1 A 3 MV ; A 3 -f^SsrsRf ^ ; A 3 gift sfF^Pf 

For 206 (ii) see the o. 1. of 207. 

207- For 206 (ii) and 207 (i) A 3 reads 

^dro'r srifw^r gr^mr^ i 
gT^f ^ 5Bfqfc«r: «TC3tr: WK ffe || 

Mss. ssfuc-u ^Tsfu for ^fqrsr#5fq 5 V &ssftw. jrf^rr^^?s[T^. 
A 1 A 3 V qnwtfo ot. 

208. M for g^st^r. 

209. V f?T7W3C 

210. A 3 Hrft Targ^ . V ^at ; A 3 

211. Mss. SHf^cP. 

212 . V sfrasrcrr^rflre^:. 

213. Mss $ 35 %: ^:. 

216. A 3 Wc^JiraRnT^T ^l-ssr ITT^m:^:. 

217. A 3 for ^ fpr- A a V. ^ 

3&- 

2!8. M ^ ^rr^q-, A a -era^T fc^sir^ ^:. For 

the entire couplet A 3 reads 

^jfocql ?J cTm, ^-,,-=«Tn*ni =n^i 1 

q^fS'd) <gsr: i) 

219. For 219 (ii) M ^ % 5 prfci 5 ne^ 



—C*.£ . 

220 - For the entire couplet A 3 reads 

^rgat g grt» e?fe<rr^ i 

e JTTtPT: || 

222. M T:mg , sg[^r fc^nrvfr^. 

223. M srsrcrrreq fjp=r: ^rr^iR#r 

225. A 1 V ^ ^qnrfq srresifqfr fk%‘- 

227. Mss. SjprsStsi ; for 227 (ii) see v. I of 228. 

228- For 227 (ii) and 228 (i) A 3 reads 

^ g fsF?rc qgrr^jt i 

^ qfq I! 

A 1 tfTt qTT^ 5 Mss i i g r tgar: 5 for 228 (ii) see the v- L of 229. 

229- For 228 (ii) and 229 (i) A 3 reads 

^r$T ^ ^ g sRssngisr. i 

^ g \\ 

231. Y. jjTRjfrT^qr, 

232. Y. V|cf Y sq^ qRU wqr f^fa: ; 

Y q^qr qriterq^aar, M q% A 1 A 2 

?f£?TT 5 Y for 5[%nr SRT* 

233. A 3 sq ra df qc qT for STRRrfqcqT- M ^ qq: V qq: 

M ^ urg^- 

234. A 1 A 3 V fynqt 5^0)* 

235. For 235 (i) A 1 A 3 Y read ’St fq?Jf^cf- 

236. Mss. ^Trfi <TCH- 

237. Mss, ■ferq: ^rt sggr. mg^RT- 

238. Y fcqfiivqtqq for yeg s q fo sfsfc. 

240. V sTT^rfq^t fqg: for smsifsRT JRW1. 

241. VA 1 A a fffcfi Ctqnfqq: for 

246. V. g. 



247. This is repeated. See 37. 

24s. V Mss. s[r^i qrsx qftesl? Mss. qjfqcsr 

V fesTCH: 

250. M. for 

254. Mss. qRrr%W for sjqf^cf:. 

256. Mss. 

263. V. f^rf^crra w^sti- 
265. M q>m for gm ; V STCcTm^. 

278. V. fe i cs rr ^a q^-, M fsqrcqr?^ q^-- 
280. Mss. qaawrar for qsrr^r. 

282. Y qrsqlr wn. for qfefr<«pr. 

283. M JTtfer for 

285. For ^FH?%^srr M fipq^qT V fqcqrerg f. 

286 M. «jc:qp*:sr eg-- 

287. M qtflcTr. for mfecTT- 

288. V trcang for -qqrr^Rrg. 

291. Y feir«rr gcq^rcsrfirsqrcf: 

295. Y for 

301 . Y ^qrarer qr^q, Y qr^fT^qr^f-- 
306. Mss. ^fsr. 

309. Y q$q% SFBtrr qqrirj, 

313. Y nfaOs q g r. 

314. Y gqqfq: ^rq:, Mss. fesR cTcfrfor fq^gRT:. 

319. Mss. ¥rt?mT#:. 

322. M g for qgr CT Ff- 

323. M ¥iqr?qsc^tq-. for gri^K#^. 

324. M Y jgr«T^Tfqq>:. Y. 
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NANDIKESY AKA'S 

ABHINAYA-DARPANAM 


Huh ila Hon 

1. "Wo bow to tbo staff vika Siva whoso ahgikn is tho world, 
whose vac ilea is tho entire language and whoso uluivya is the moon 
and tho stars etc. 


1. This sMn of the AD. has boon taken by tho author of the SR. with¬ 
out any acknowledgment ( vide, VIL 1J. This work liowovor recognizes 
Xaudikesvara as an authority on samgifu which includes injiju and 
ahhhmjn ( vide. 1.17,21). Besides tho first sloka SR. takes from the AD, 
others as well. They have been pointed out in the Introduction § Hi. 

For meanings of udflvilui, uuijihu vFiciku, and uhanjti see .19-4-1. 

In this ,s Mv Siva has been compared with an actor whose means of 
expression arc gesture and posture as well as voice and costume. . One 
aspect of Hinduism sees in him the Supreme Divinity who reveals himsell 
through the world, the human speech and the starry firmament. The image 
of Siva as a cosmic dancer and actor (Nata-raja) is often to be mot with m 
Hindu literature. ( of. MG. p. 13 ). Two very beautiful examples of the 
same from Sanskrit are quoted below. 

3huhvr<ilwMU I* -* 

TrafhrcfTT’t 1 

wit «***> w » 

quoted in the Ahhimm-hlimdi on NK (GOS.) IV. 290. 

In the MG. migiudcMa has been followed by a dialogue between 

Indra and NandMrar. nf 

occur in any ms. ot the AD. used far tins eta. T 1 ms. toe 

of this dialogue is as follows : Ouee Indra mot Naiuhktesvara 
ho intended to gain victory over NatnSekhnru,a Doitj a • 
for this purpose an authentic knowledge of the artjf 
Indra was adyised to listen to the »<«»'*« “noosed bj FrgWdj 
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respectively, and made rule" tor tlii." art (scirci) which grant> dutiful 
life (dhamiaX wealth (art It a) and enjoyment {katna) as well as libera¬ 
tion {in olesu ), and which promotes fame, sell-confidence, fortune and 
cleverness, and which gives rise to ]>t*aee, patience and liberality 
and pleasure, and does away with misery, affliction, sorrow and 
despondency. Ibis (art) is valued even more than the hliss which 
persons meditating on Bruh mu n (the Supreme Soul) experience. 
Otherwise how could it captivate the heart of sages like Xftrada ? 

I artchf of Dances (Xah/nff) 

11- 12, J )anee which has this fourfold aspect (of abhinayct) is 
of three kinds: nahja, nr/fa and urfy/t, according to sages like 
Bharata and others. 

Occasion* for the Dance 

12- 14. JXatya and nrftu should he witnessed particularly at 
the time of a festival. Those who wish for good luck should cause 
nrhya to he performed on occasions like the coronation celebra¬ 
tions of kings, a festival, a procession with an image of a god, a 
marriage ceremony, the reception of a friend, the entry into a (new) 
town or house, and the birth of a son; for it (nrtyd) is auspicious. 

wf WirerHf u I. 105. 

pit i 

Y’srcu&f ^ it I. 107. 

0-11 The MG. omits 11, The four items in 11. refer to pathya^nhhiianja , 
gifa and rasa mentioned in 8. 

12b-14 Compare with these the following passage from the X8* 

SUftf*TcUT It IV. 262-263. 

The songs of Alha along with dance and abhniruja are still found to he 
performed in V. P. at the birth of children (T owe this information to Prof. 
Kshiti Mohan Son of the Visvabharati). Only a generation ago Hindu 
women in some parts of Bengal celebrated births and marriages by song 
and dance which, however, could be witnessed only by members of their 
own sex, while girls performed dances in their own r raids which could be 
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Xafya 

15. Xahja or aafakti which lias some traditional story for its 
theme is an adoreahle (art). 

Xrffa 

15. That (danee) which does not express mood (Jjhara) 1>v 
means of althinavta is called nrtta . 

Xrtffft 

Id. That (dance) which suggests flavour {ram) and mood 
(It/uira) is (‘ailed ninja. This damn 1 is always lit to iind a place in 
the court of great kings. 

t 'hat'(ict( v '1stIrs of a Pi rs/dnt t 

17. The President of the audience should be wealthy, intelligent, 
descriminating, an expert in making* awards, versed in the science of 
music, versatile, celebrated, having pleasing virtues well- 
acquainted with gestures which express desires and moods, without 

■witnessed by all. This dance by ladies has now gone out of fashion though 
girls may still be found who dance during their rrafas, but rcently attempts 
art* being* made to revive these old dances and introduce new ones. 
In many parts of Western India, the dance is still greatly in vogue—the 
beautiful (*arha dance of Gujarat women is a living art, and is well-known 
The dance as a domestic as well as religious institution still lingers over a 
great part of India. 

15 Paj yam means ‘adorable’ i.<\ ‘worthy of admiration’. The 
distinction made by the AD. between nrtta and arty a is not observed 
by the X8. This probably shows that the two works follow two divergent 
traditions. The MG. has here (p. 14) that nrtta ‘is that form of dance which 
is void of flavour (rasa) and mood (hhara)\ 

1(> In the MG. thi s is followed by a division of dance into Lasya and 
Tftndara, of which “Lnsva dancing is very sweet, and Tandava dancing 
is violent”. 

17 Evidently the original of the MG. reads this differently* and the 
reading there seems to be corrupt (p 15). The rabhapati means here tlic 
president of the assembly of spectators,. His functions arc to make pro¬ 
nouncement of the merit of a performance of a play and to distribute re¬ 
wards to the su trad hard or leader of the troop of dancers and actors. For 
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envy or malice, well-disposed to people, posseted of rightful conduct, 
kind, patient, disciplined, well-versed in arts and proficient in 
abhinaya. 


Characteristics of thr Ath'm r tMutdrhd 

18. 1 he Adviser ol such a President, who speak in an intelli¬ 
gent and dignified manner are well-oil* and have a desire for fame, 
understand moods ChhciraxJ, are able to destinguish between merit 
and demerit, know the arts of love, are upright and well- versed 
in polity, have a kind heart, are good scholars who are export in 
distinguishing between different dialeets, and possess a poetic* faculty, 
—such Advisers shine (in the assembly). 

The Chit meter of the Aodtrorr (SohitTt) 

19. The audience which is as it were 1 the Wishing Tree 
(Icalpa-rrfomj shines with the Vedas as its branches, the Sastnu s* as 
its flowers and the scholars as the bees adorning it. 


another definition of subhopati see SR. VIL 1340-1950. Tt should bo noted 
in this connexion that this honour of presiding at the assembly of spectators 
Was given to one on merit only. 

IS The reading of the original of the* MG. seems to be different here, 
(see p. 15). The description of the manfrim is not found in any of 
the principal works on samglta . This again may be said to show that the 
AD. follows a tradition which is different from that of the rest (ride notes 
on 15.) The functions of the mrnttrins seem to be assisting the President. 
The need of an expert for the appreciation of different dialects (/>. Prakrits) 
probably points to a time when the difference among them were not easily 
to be marked. 

19 The MG. adds to the character of the audience the following: 
‘where men of truth are found, shining with good qualities, famous for 
righteous conduct, honoured by kings, adorned by the Vedas; whore 
Vedanta is expounded; when distinguished by the sound of voice and lute 
(rlna) ; possessing heroes of reknown, ornamented by resplendent princes, 
shining with royal splendour” (p. 15). This gives also the seven limbs of 
the audience as men of learning, poets, elders, singers, buttons and those* 
who are familar with history and mythology (p. 15). 
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The Arrangement of the Audience 

A President of the audience as described before should 
sit joyfully (in the hall) with his face towards the east. On his 
two sides should sit poets, advisers and friends. Dance should 
he performed in front of him. And the place (of dance) is called 
retiuju (the stage). When the dancing girl will be in the rahga a 
very good dancer (nctlaj should remain near her. On her right 
side should stay two men with cymbals and two (persons with) 
nu'duhga* should be on her two sides. A singer should remain 
between the latter two, and the drone (irutikaraj should be near at 
hand. In this order should a group of players sit at the begining of 
a naif/a. 

(haraeferixtirs of a 1 hairing Girt ( Palm ) 

23-25. She should be slender-bodied, beautiful, young, with 
full round breasts, self-confident, witty, pleasing, knowing well when 
to begin (a dance) and when to stop, having large eyes, able to 
perform in accompaniment of vocal and instrumental music, and to 
observe the proper time-heats, having splendid dresses and possessing 


22 The sruithara, according to Prof. Ivshiti Mohan Sen, is represented 
in modern times by the instrument called Tan-para . 

23b-25 The word pdfra for a dancing girl is to be noted: it is found 
in Medieval India (in Hindi) as pafura and pdiariyd , in the same sense, 
A dancing girl must be beautiful; for according to SR. the true dance 
relates to a beautiful body and dances other than this are caricatures 
( VII. 1249). The MG. seems to have considerably 

missed the sense of this passage. Kuxald-g/'alm-mohsayah has not been 
properly explained even in the footnote (p. 19). Next to her personal 
beauty, a good make-up is necessary for a dancing girl. We quote below in 
this connexion what SR. understands by such a good make-up etc.:— 





a happy countenance. A girl having all those qualifications is 
called a dancer ( paira ). 

Tier Disqttalifications 

2G-27, The ten kinds of women that should be avoided in 
the imtya are : women with white specks on their eyeballs, or 
women who have scanty hair, or have thick lips or pendant 
breasts, or who are either very fat or very thin, or are either very 
tall or very short, or hunch-backed, or have no voice. 

Mssot tials of a Dancing Girl 

27-28. Agility, steadiness, rrlcJta, practice in Ihramari move¬ 
ment, the glancing eye, endurance, memory, devotion ( to her art), 
(clear) speech, good singing powers, these ten are the essential 
qualities of a dancing girl. Dance should be performed by a 
dancing girl possessing these qualifications. 

i *rra van ti 

^ l MW ^taTT^TTTri: a 

m qrw; T$vr\w[rf{: \ : famsw: it 

VII. 1250-1257, 

The NS gives the following qualifications of the paira. 

gfir: ^ faroO (-m mi) 1 

wnron 1 tq m'm&t' (w.*r«r) 11 mx i 

f^c^iit^rerftft vx^m\ ftfa: 1 XXVII. 97-98. 

The following description of the pa Ira occurs in the SR. 
msft ^q^«?fti^T<ift#4^KiT 1 ftariri^RFfr ft^i^Trir 11 

qmsfcrrer^r^cTr 1 ng*pzffafa 11 

■iircii mmx ^fcx efspf: qr^*ri w. u VII. 1241-1244. 

26b-27a The MG. evidently reads rciyit nittye virarjitah (p. 1G ). 
This is obviously a misreading. Pnspirks 7 translated as whose eyes are pale 
like flower* means L u woman whose eyes have white or whitish specks in 
her eye-ball (p, 16). The SR. does not give any specific pair a-clom, but 
says that absence of gnnas is to counted as tlosa in a paira . (see VII, 1247). 

27b-28 Reichit in this passage lias a technical meaning. The follow- 
ing is the definition of the same from the SR.— 

wlftTwev i w wtfaciT; \\ VII, 1226, 
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Qualifies of 11 to Bells (for Hie feel of (he Baneing Girl) 

20-30. Tiny bolls (ki aidin') made of bronze Ck Tuasya J should 
have pheasant sound, and should be well-shaped, and have the stars 
as their (tuetlarv) deities, and should remain one ahguli apart from 
out* another. The danoing girl should bind a hundred of them or two 
hundred in each ol her two feet with blue thread in tight knots, 

Introductory Benediction, etc, 

31. Praising Ganapati the god of m a raj a ( = drum) and the 
Rky one should pray to the Earth, Then by means of various 

In the light of the above definition the translation of r eld id in the MG. 
(p, 17) simply us ‘symmetry’ does not seem to be accurate This word may 
lx* translated better as ‘harmony of lines in adjusting limbs in dance’ or as 
‘graceful linos of the figure’. For bhramarl see 2*S9 if. 

The above* enumeration of the merit of the pdtra by the AD. has been 
described by the MG. as pdfrasyah antah ptdnTdi (outer lives) which has 
been supplemented by a quotation from some unknown source which 
describes jhi! rasyah lad nit pranalt (outer lives). The outer lives of the 
pdtra are as follows: '‘‘the drums, cymbals of a good tone, the flute, the 
chorus, tin* drone, the lute {rind), the bells, and a male singer (i gdyana) of 
reknown”. 

The definition of a dancer or actor ( aata ) given in the MG. is as follows : 
“Wise men say that the dancer (or actor) should be handsome, of 
sweet speech, learned, capable, eloquent, of good birth, learned in scrip¬ 
tures (sdsti'as) of art and sciences of good voice, versed in song, instru¬ 
mental music, and dancing self-confident and of ready wit. Such an 
enumeration * shows the degenerating tendency in the later theorist, for 
tin* passage is surely from a late work treating abhinaya. This does 
not occur in tile AD. 

31 The MG. omits this section as well as the three following si okas 
on sfati and paspanjali , 'but curiously enough describes in a passsge 
quoted from elsewhere* the Vulgar dance (niea ndiija) as a dance begun 
without prayer etc. and opines that those who witness the Vulgar dance 
will have no children and will be reborn in animal wombs (p. 17). 

The parasinai-pada of the root mbit in this si ok a and in si oka 34. is a 
violation of grammatical rule. This may not be explained as a sign of 
the antiquity of the work, for the writers of technical treatises naturally 
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musical performances offer worship (to these gods). Again after 
many kinds of charming tunes have been performed, the dancing 
girl should have the permission of her preceptor for beginning to 
dress herself suitably. 

Praise of the Goddess of Bah get 

32. O Goddess of rang a , victory to thee. Thou art the patron 
of the actor-class, the embodiment of the joy accruing from 
moods (bJtdvas) and rasas , yours is the Jeala, (art) that only can 
charm the whole world, victory to thee. 

Offering of Floiccrs 

33. Then to destroy evils, to protect living creatures, to please 
gods, to bring edification to spectators, welfare to the leader (of the 
?m£a-gimip), to protect the dancing girl (herself) and to make the 
teaching of her preceptor fruitful, the dancing girl should begin to 
offer flowers (to gods). 


cared more for the subject than the grammar and the style. And this 
violation of grammar may also be due to the influence of Prakrit which 
the author of the work in all likelihood spoke. The MG. omits this 
passage (P/ rir than cult,ha n ?). 

32 The MG omits this. It is curious that a goddess is invoked as 
the presiding deity of the stage. 

The No. simply mentions that gods should be bowed (IV. 273) and 
enumerated them earlier (III. 23 ff). This also may be interpreted as 
shewing that the AD. follows a tradition of its own. 

33-34 The MG. omits this. Offering of flowers (puspaTijali) lias 
been mantioned in the NS. too (IV. 272). All these formalities compul¬ 
sory at the beginning of a dance or drama shows probably its original 
religious character. For the parasmai-pada of the root rahh sec notes on 
31 above. 

34 Dhanika in his rrtfi on Dhananjaya^s Da&irupaka (Ed. Hall. p. 11J.) 
defines Piirraruhga as follows : 

Besides this there are other definitions of the same e.g. 

“WffcT. ^VTT i 

^T^t^T^^TcT li 

A 2 
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Principles of Katya 

35-30. After finishing the purva-rahga in this way she should 
then perform nrtya. Her nrtya, and songs accompanied by abhinaya 
should show moods and conform to proper beats of time. She 
should sing with her mouth, express the meaning (of the song) by 
(gestures of) her hands, show moods by her eyes, and beat time 
with her feet. Where the hand goes eyes also should go there. 
Where the eyes go mind also should go there. Where the 
mind goes there the mood ( bhdva ) should follow and where the 
mood goes, there flavour (rasa) arises. 

Four kinds of Abhinaya 

38. It is said that abhinaya is preponderant there i.e. in the 
nrtya described before. There are four kinds of abhinaya: 
aiigika (of limbs), vaeika (of speech), dharya (of dress etc.) and 
sattvika . 

Aiigika 

39. Aiigika abhinaya is shown by means of limbs. 

Vaeika 

39. Vaeika abhinaya has a place with regard to kavyas 
( poems ) and ndtakas ( dramas ) which are made up of speech. 

’rat tr rff? wa: g/' gw w -rawrft i 
wsugv y=wsf rfw it” 

“gtrrsregw: gw i 

IfsftersTT: gyvg 1 : w 

But according to Raghavabhatta only 12 among its 22 limbs are to be 
called Purvarahga proper. These 12 limbs are Utthapana, four kinds of 
Pari vartaua, and the 7 parts of the Nandi such as Apakrsta dhruva, 
Suskavakrsta dhruva, Rahgadvara . Can, Mahacarl, ■Trigata and Praroeana 
(Vide. NS. V. 22£f>. 

85 Bhava (the expression of mood by means of gesture) as well as tala 
(beat of time) was essential for the proper performance of dance, drama and 
songs in a drama. 

36-37 These two slokas sum up one cardinal principle of the Indian 
dance and abhinaya. 

39 In the MGr. (p. 17) we have an etymology of the word 
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Aharya. 

40. Aharya abhinaya is the decoration of the body by means 
of necklace and armlet etc. 

Sattrika 

40-41. Sattrika abhinaya is performed with Sattrika emotions 
by those who know how to represent them. Motionlessness, 
perspiration, horripilation, change of voice, trembling, change of 
colour, tears and fainting are the eight sattrika conditions. 

Agents in Ahgika Abhinaya 

42. Ahgika is named as such because it is expressed in three 
ways by ahga , pratyahga and up ah g a. 

Ahga 

42- 43. The six, such as, head, hands, chest, sides (flanks), waist 
(hips) and feet are called ahgas. Others include neck also among 
these. 

Pratyahga 

43- 45. The six, such as, shoulder-blades, arms, back, belly, 
thigh (calves) and shanks are called praty ahgas. Others add 
three more, such as, wrists, elbows and knees to this, and the 
neck also. 

abhinaya (cf. NS. VIII. 5ff) and after this it is stated that the AD. is 
concerned with the ahgika abhinaya only. 

40-41 MG*, omits this portion and the first half of 42. 

42- 48 MG. has ‘armpits' (haksa) for 'chest' (raksa). Perhaps on ail 
analogy of the enumeration of six limbs in connexion with drama and 
dance the six accessories the Vedic studies have been called sad.ahga. Por 
obvious reasons limbs named in the two groups arc not identical. Verses 
describing the Vedic sac]ahga. are as follows : 

mCt g wr wrssr i 

farm ww g ** cm w 

The NS. agrees with the AD. in its enumeration of the sadahgci 
(cf. N& VIII, 13). 

43- 45 Apare means ‘other authorities* which may be ‘persons as well 
as books ; most probably both are meant here. The t NS. does not 



T^pahgci 

45-40. Scholars called shoulder an upahga, and eyes, eyebrows, 
eyeballs, cheeks, nose, jaw, lips, teeth, tongue, chin and face are also 
called upang as. Thus upahgas in the head are twelve in number. 
In other limbs there are besides these others, such as, heels, 
ankles, toes and fingers. I speak of these things according 
to sasfras ( — rules of the art) which were extant before me. They 
i.c. ait gas, pratyaiigas and upahgas are to be used in every dance. 
Their description will be given in due order. But when an ahga 
(major limb) moves, the pratyahga and upahga also move; hence 
all of them are not described here in this work. 


The Classification of Head-gestures 

49-50. Sama, Udcahita, Adhomuliha, ALlolita, Dhnta, Kam- 
pita, Paracrtta, UtPsipta ParircLhita are the nine head-gestimes 
named by those well-versed in the rules of Nadya. 

enumerate the pratyaiigas though it mentions the word once in this con¬ 
nexion (Vide VIII, 12). 

45 Upaiigas mentioned in the NS. arc only six. 

VIII. 13. 

48- 49 This plea for not defining all the different pratyaiigas and 
upaiigas is good and is in sharp contrast with the elaborate treatment of 
upahgas in the NS. ( Vide. VIII. 87-171). 

49- 50 After treating these head gestures the MG. quotes a different 
treatment of them according to which they are twentyfour in number 
(p. 19). They arc as follows : 

va, fiwa, wr, ^rfwfr, fcxrfer, wim, 

<«df4ra, fftafetTaa, ^r^Tfa^r, 

narfeia, ar^^zr. 

1 hough the MG. fathers the above upon bharataearya, the Nfc>. treats 
the head-gestures differently (cf. VIII. 15-35). 
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Sarna (level) 

51. The head when it is motionless but is not bent or raised 
up is named Sawn. 

Uses 

51-52. Samtt head is used at the beginning of a nrtga, in sitting 
for prayers etc., in pride and feigned anger of love, stupefaction and 
cessation from action. 

Udrahitff (raised-lip) 

52. When the face is raised up, the head is named TJrtrahita 
(raised up). 

Uses 

53. In denoting a flag, the moon, the sky, the mountain, (bodies) 
moving in the sky or skywards, and very high objects the wise 
people use the Uric ah it a head. 

AdhomulJict (down-cast face) 

54. When the face is cast down the head is called Adho- 
mnlchcL 

Uses 

54- 55. In denoting bashfulness, grief, bowing, anxiety, fainting, 
things placed below, and a plunge in water, this head is used. 

Alolita (rolling) 

55- 56. When the head is moved round it is called Alolita . 

Uses 

56. In denoting sleepiness, possession by evil spirit, intoxication, 
fainting, travelling, a wild and uncontrolled laughter this head 
is used. 

Dhida , (shaken sideways) 

57. When the head is moved from the left side to the right 
one and vice versa the head is called 'Dhata. 


5lb-52a The MG. gives the uses of the 8a ma head as prayer, autho¬ 
ritative speech, satisfaction, anger, indifference, or inaction* (p. 18). 

52b The MG. has ‘raising the head and keeping it still*, (p. 18). 

54-55a The MG. has ‘regarding anything vile* after ‘bowing* (p. 18). 

56 The MG. has ‘dizziness, hesitation, laughter, etc/ after ‘fainting’. 
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Uses 

57-59. In denoting Tt-does-not-exist,’ looking repeatedly to sides, 
discouraging others, astonishment, sadness, unwillingness, effect of 
cold and fever, fear, the first stage of drinking liquor, battle, effort, 
forbidding, revenge, glancing at one’s own limbs and calling one 
from sides, this head is used by Bharata and others. 

Kampita (nodded) 

GO. When the head is shaken up and down it is called 
Kmiqiito head. 

Uses 

G0-G1. To denote the offence taken, saying ‘Do stop’, enquiry, 
hin ting, calling from near, inviting the deities, and threatening, this 
head is used. 

Pmrtrrlta (turned-round) 

Gl. When the face is turned round the head is called 
Paracrttih 

Uses 

62. In denoting the command ‘That should be done’, anger, 
shame, turning away the face, slighting, hair (of the head), and a 
quiver, this head is used. 

Uiks/.pta (thrown-up) 

63. When the head is turned aside and then raised up it 

is called Utlis tota¬ 
lises 

63-64. To denote the command or request Take this’ or ‘Come’, 
the supporting of (something) and acceptance, this head is used. 

Parkdhita , (widely moved) 

64. When the head is moved from side to side like a chattri 
the head is called Paricahita. 

57b-59 The MU. gives the uses as looking ‘repeatedly at thing, con¬ 
dolence with others, astonishment, dismay, indifference’......preparing for 

battle, rejection, impatience,...summoning from both sides’. SR. assigns some 
of the uses to the Vidhuta and some to the Adhuta head. (cf. VII. 56, 57). 

62 The MG. gives the uses as follows : ‘Saying “Do this”, aversion, 
modesty, quiver, relaxing the features, slighting, hair, etc’. Raghavabhafta 
quotes the AD, on the Pardvrfta head. (Nirnayasagara Ed. p. 40). 
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Uses 

65. In denoting infatuation, yearning for the separated lover, 
uttering the praise of a deity, satisfaction, approval and cogitation, 
this head is used. 

Different Glances 

66-67. According to ancient masters glances are eight in 
number such as Santa, Alaldta, San., Pred iff it a, Nimilita, TlloJdta, 
Aituvrtta. and Araloldta,. 

Satna (level) 

67. The (straight) glance (without moving the eye-lashes), 
like that of a female divinity, is called Senna. 

Uses 

68. It is used to denote the beginning of a ncdtjet, scale, an 
effort to think out what another person is thinking, surprise, and 
the image of a god. 

Aioliila (keen glance) 

69. Gazing quickly with open eyes is called Aloldta. 

Uses 

69-70. It is used to denote the turning of a potter’s wheel, 
showing all sorts of objects, and begging. 

San (sidelong) 

70. Looking out of the comer of the eyes is called Sad 
according to those versed in the rules of the Nafija. 

66-67 The NS. also describes eight glances, but differently (VIII. 
101-105). Evidently a different ti-adition has been followed there. In addi¬ 
tion to the eight glances the MG. gives from another source the following 
fortyfour kinds of glances (pp. 21-22). 

snr, u€t%cr, sjspit, fitsm, vtufl, ??r 

( sTft ?), uhc, rte, iv, ffrar, 9rati%ct, fk<rf4u, sr%cr, uw, =re, ^ 

fiisrpu, sn^r, fftfwct, vgru, ^f^r, lifer, 

fim, fsrsr, 

68 The expression ‘Thinking of some other person 5 seems to be the 
translation of a wrong reading for anyacinta-riniscaye in the original of the 
MG. 

69a The MG. has this as ‘swiftly turning with keen glances’ (p. 21). 
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Uses 

71-72. It is used to denote liinting, touching moustache, making 
mark with an arrow, a parrot, remembering, and beginning of deeds. 

Pralokita (wide-glanec) 

72. Looking from side to side is called Pralokita. 

Uses 

73. It is used to denote things situated on both sides, pointing 
out, excessive affection, moving, and idiocy. 

Nimllita (closed) 

74-75. Half-closed eyes make Nimllita ■ glance. 

Uses 

74- 75. It is used to denote a snake, being under another man’s 
powex*, muttering (prayers etc), meditation, salutation, lunacy, and 
keen observation. 

UUokita (looking up) 

75. Looking upwards is called TJllokita. 

Uses 

76. It is used to denote the top of a flag, a*tower, the heavenly 
orbs, previous birth, height and moon-light. 

Ananttu 

77. Glancing quickty up and down is called Anncrtta. 

Uses 

77. It is used to denote angry looks, and greeting of friends. 

Aral oil fa (looking down) 

78. Looking downwards is called Avalokita 

Uses 

75- 79. It is used to denote looking at a shadow, reflection, 
exercise, fatigue, study, looking at one’s own limbs. 


72 Tlie MG. has here ‘aiming arrow, hinting and Kulata natya*. 

73 The MG. lias "making signs, moving and discordant mind/ 

74-75 The MG. lias ‘the appearance of a sage (rsi)/ 

Besides those the MG. gives six movements of brows as mentioned 
elsewhere. They are as follows : 

Ttfeicr, 
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Different Seek Maremenfs 

70-80. According to those who know of mood (hi,Tint) there are 
four necks : S mulct /‘7-, I intscinci, 7 °<t rivet rf ifTi, J'ral'ninpit (i. 

Smularl . 


80. When the neck is moved to and fro horizontally it is 
called Sum!arl. 


Uses 

81. It is used to denote the beginning of affection, effort, in the 
sense of ‘completely’, width, and approval with pleasure. 


Tirn&nnct 

82. The neck making an upward movement on both sides 
like the gliding of a snake is called Tintxn.ua. 

Uses 

83. It is used to denote exercise with a sword, and the gliding 

of a snake. ° 


Pari cart itT, 

83- 84. The neck moving from right to left like a half-moon is 
called Purivnrtita . 

Uses 

84- 85. By those who know the iiattfa-funtra, it is used to 

denote an erotic dance (laxt/cr), and kissing the two cheeks of the 
beloved. 


Prnlampiia 

85-80. The neck when it is moved backward and forward like 
the movement of a she-pigeon’s neck is called Pralcartipita. 

Uses 

80-87. It is used to denote to say ‘you and I’, folk-dances, 
swinging and the inarticulate nmrmurings, and the sound- uttered bv 
a woman at the time of conjugal embrace. 


81 The MG. has “well-done” ! recollection, badinage, sympathetic 
pleasure’. 

87a The MG. has ‘counting’ (= ganiic ?) for mcinite. 

87b-88a The MG. puts in before this twelve lives of hands (hcista- 
premet/t). ' They arc as follows : 

xbtcT, HfecT. SffcT, effect, «TOJtT, cT, 


A—3 
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The Classification of Hands 

87- 88- Now the characteristics of hands will be described by 
me. They ax-e of two kinds : single and combined. 

Ticenty-eight Single hands. 

88- 92- In the beginning the characteristics of single hands will 
be told- They are twenty-eight in number. Pataka-, Tripataka., 
Ardii-apataka, Kartarkmukha, Mayura, Artlhacand.ra, Aralci, 
fii/katn ndti,, Mn.fi.i, Aikhora, Kapittha, Katakamnkha,, Sue 7, 
Candra-kald, Padnwko&a, tiarpasiras, Mrgafiirsa, Simhammkhu, 
Kcihgala, Ahtpadma, Catura, Bhramara, Hamsasya, Hamsapaksa, 
Saitdanisa, Mnknla, Tamramda and Trimla. 

Pataka (flag) 

93. The hand in which the thumb is bent to touch the fingers, 
and the fingers are extended is called Pataka 

Uses 

94-100. It is used in the beginning of a natya and to denote the 
clouds, a forest, forbidding things, the bosom, might, a river, region 
of gods, the horse, cutting, the wind, lying down, attempt at going, 
prowess, favour, moonlight, strong sunlight, forcing open doors, 
meaning of seven ease-endings, wave, entering a street, equality, 
anointing the body of one’s ownself, taking an oath, silence, palmyra 
leaf, shield, touching things, benediction, the ideal king, saying ‘such 
and such a place’, the sea, the succession of good deeds, addressing 
a person, going fox*ward, holding a swox-d, a month, a year, a l-ainy 
day, and cleaning with bi*oom. 

Tripataka, (a flag with three) 

100. "When the ring-finger is bent in a Pataka hand it is 
called Tri-pataka. 

Uses 

101-102. It is used to denote a crown, a ti-ee, the vajra 
(thunderbolt of Indra) and the bearer of vajra (Indra), the Ketciki 

100 It is noteworthy that jancintike ( — aside ) does not occur in the 
ruuyoga of the Tripataka hand though the Da^arupaka has the following : 

^ n (Ed. Hall, 1. 95). 
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flower, a lamp, raising flames, a pigeon, patterns drawn on the face 
or breast (patraleleha), an arrow, and turning ro un d 

Ardhapatakci (half-flag) 

103. If the little finger of the Tripataka-l land is bent down 
it is called Ardhapataka. 

Uses 

103-104. It is used to denote leaves, a board or slab for 
writing or painting, the bank of a river, saying ‘Both’, a saw, a knife, 
a banner, tower, and a horn. 

Km -tea • 7 tn/u kha 

105. If' the fore-finger and the little finger of the same hand 
(Ardhapatalca) are outspread it is called Kartarlmukha. 

Uses 

106-107. It is used to denote the separation of man and woman, 
overturning or opposition, plundering, the comer of the eye, death, 
estrangement, lightning, sleeping alone during separation, falling and 
weeping. 

Mayurn (peacock) 

108. When the ring-finger of the KartaiAiiinkhii hand is 
joined to the thumb, and other fingers are extended it is called the 
Mayura hand. 

Uses 

109-110. It is used to denote the peacock’s neck,, a creeper, a 
bird, vomiting, removing hair, an ornamental mark on the forehead 
(tilnlm ), scattering (agitating) the river-water, discussing the Sastran, 
and a famous thing. 


102a The MG. has‘cheek’ (= knpoln) for‘pigeon’ (= kapota). 

The MG. gives additional definitions of the following hands from an¬ 
other work: <gfe, fangt, ^RZ^rrg^r, 

wft, waft*, utrftrv., wtsvt (=guT*f ?), vienro (=?), 

^g'sr, fjira, grugj. The author of this work invents the sage 
(rs'i), race (vamic/J, colour (rarnci) and the guardian deity (devaid) etc. of 
the hands (pp. 27 ff). We cannot ascertain what led him to give a Vedic 
colouring to these evidently extra-vedic things. 
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Anlhacanchrt (half-moon) 

111. If the thumb of the Pataka hand is stretched out the 
latter is called AnUtaca mh'a. 

Uses 

111-113- It is used to denote the phase of the moon on the 
eighth day of the dark fortnight, a hand seizing the throat, a spear, 
consecrating an image, a dining plate, origin, the waist, musing, one’s 
ownself, meditation, prayers, touching limbs, and greeting by common 
people. 

Arala (bent) 

114. When the fore-finger of the Fatal:a. hand is curved the 
latter is called Arala- 

Uses 

114. It is used to denote drinking poison, nectar etc., and 
violent wind. 

^ukatmn/a ( parrot’s head) 

115. Arala, when its third finger is bent, is called Sakatu/nAa. 

Uses 

115- 116. It is used to denote the shooting of an arrow, a spear, 
remembering one’s abode, saying of mystic things, and violent mood. 

Musti (fist) 

116- 117. When the four fingers are bent into the palm and the 
thumb is set on them that hand is called Musti. 

Uses 

117- 118. It is used to denote steadfastness, grasping the hah, 
holding things, and the fighting mood of the wrestlers. 

Ail'kara (peak) 

118. If Musti hand has its thumb raised up it becomes 
SikhartK 

Uses 

119-121. It is used to denote amour (or god of love), a bow, a 
pillar,, certainty, making offering to manes, the upper lip, something 
entered, a tooth, questioning, the phallic symbol, saying ‘no\ re¬ 
collection, near about ((bhiwuya, (?), pulling at the girdle, the act of 
embrace, and sounding a bell. 
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Juipitthn (elephant-apple) 

121- 122- If in the Silihara hand the fore-finger is bent over 
the top of the thumb, it is called Kapltthn. 

Uses 

122- 124. It is used to denote Laksmi, Sarasvatl, holding 
cymbals, milking cows, collyrium, holding flowers at the time of 
dalliance, grasping die end of robes, gathering of cloth and offering 
incense or light. 

EaiaJiCwwkha (opening in a bracelet) 

124- 125. The Kcqnttha hand with the fore-finger and the 
middle finger applied to the thumb is called the Kahili ami fichu. 

Uses 

125- 127. It is used to denote picking flowers, holding a pearl 
necklace or garland of flowers, drawing the middle of the bow, 
offering betel leaves, preparing the paste of mask and sandal etc., by 
rubbing them against something, applying perfumes to something, 
speaking, and glancing. 

Suci 

127- 128. The Kahd'amuliha hand with its fore-finger raised 
is called Suci. 

Uses 

128- 131. It is used to denote the number one, the Supreme Soul 
(PtiraJjrahnui), one hundred, the sun, a city, the world, saying 
‘like that’ and ‘that which’, in the sense of crowdless, threatening 
growing thin, a rod, the body, astonishment, a braid of hair, an 
umbrella, capability, hairs, beating drum, the potter’s wheel, 
circumference of a wheel, consideration, and the decline of the day. 

C'cindrakala (digit of the moon) 

132. The Suci hand after releasing the thumb is called the 

GanJralcala. 

Uses 

132-133. It is used to denote the moon, the face> the span of 

the thumb and forefinger, and objects of that shape, the crown of 
* 

Siva, the Ganges and a cudgel. 
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Pra/umkoia (lotus-bud) 

134. When the fingers are separated and a little bent and the 
palm is also a little hollowed, the hand is called Padmalcosa. 

Uses 

135-137. It is used to denote fruits, such as the bel and the 
elephant-apple, the round breasts of a woman, a circular movement, 
ball, cooking pot, taking meals, a flower-bud, mango, scattering 
flowers, cluster of flowers, japcl flowers, bell, an ant-hill, a lotus and 
an egg. 

Sarpasu'sa (snake-hood) 

137. When the tips of fingers in the Pataka hand are bent 
it is called Ha rjiasirsa. 

Uses 

138-139. It is used to denote sandal paste, a snake, the middle- 
tone, sprinkling, nourishing, giving water to gods and sages, the 
moving to and fro of the two Kwmbhas (the slight protuberances 
of the head) of an elephant, and the arms of wrestlers. 

Mrgasirsa (deer-head) 

139. When the thumb and the little finger of the Harpaslrsa 
hand are extended it becomes Mrgaalrsa. 

Uses 

140-142. It is used to denote women, cheek, the wheel, a 
limit, fear, quarrel, costume or dress, calling, tripmulraka, mark on 
the forehead, a deer’s head, a lute, massage of the feet, getting of 
one’s all, the female-organ, holding an umbrella, stepping, and calling 
the beloved. 

Simhamithha (lion-face) 

142- 143. When tips of the middle and the third finger are 
applied to the thumb and the rest of the fingers are extended the 
hand is called Himhamukha. 

Uses 

143- 144. It is used to denote Jioma, a hare, an elephant, waving 
lai&a -grass, a lotus garland, a lion’s face, preparations of medicine by 
physicians, and rectification. 



Kang h! a 

144. The P/t'hn'd-osa, when its third finger is curved, becomes 
Kcmgnla. 

Uses 

145-140. It is used to denote lalcnra fruit, bells worn by 
children, any other bell, a partridge, the betel-nut tree, the breast of 
a young girl, a white water-lily, the rata hi bird and the ji alii’era 
creeper. 

AJapadmn 

146. When fingers beginning from the little finger are bent 
and separated from one another the hand is called Ala purl inn. 

Uses 

147-149. It is used to denote a full-blown lotus, elephant-apple, 
a circular movement, the breast, separation from the beloved, looking- 
glass, the full moon, beauty, the hair-knot, the moon-tower, a village, 
height, anger, a lake, a cart, cahravaka-, murmuring sound, and 
praise. 

datura 

149- 150. When the thumb is placed at the foot of the third 
finger and the fore-finger and adjoining two fingers are clinging to 
one another and the little finger is outstretched, the hand is called 

Catura. 

Uses 

150- 152. It is used to denote musk, a little, gold, copper, 
iron, wet, sorrow, aesthetic pleasure, the eye, difference of castes, 
proof, sweetness, slow gait, breaking to pieces, face, oil or ghee. 

Bhramara (bee) 

152- 153. When the thumb and the middle finger touch each 
other and the fore-finger is curved and the remaining fingers are 
outstretched the hand is called the Bhramara. 

Uses 

153- 154. It is used to denote a bee, a parrot, a 'wing, a 
crane, a cuckoo, and similar birds. 
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Hetnuutftya (swan-beak) 

154- 155. If the thumb and the fore-finger touch each other 
and the remaining fingers are stretched out, the hand is called the 

Uses 

155- 157. Blessing or festival, the tying with thread, ascertaining 
the instruction, horripilation, pearls, putting forward the wick of a 
lamp, a touchstone, the jasmine, a painting, the act of painting, and a 
dyke impeding a current. 

Hamza palm (swan-wing) 

157- 158. If the little finger of the RarjutSlrm hand is out- 
streched the hand is called the Hamsapultm. 

Uses 

158- 159. It is used to denote the number six, the construction 
of a bridge, putting the nail marks and a covering or sheath. 

Saa(k,nis i (pincers) 

159- 160. If the fingers of the l’ttihual.osa are brought close 
to one another and drawn apart from one another in quick succession, 
the hand is called the Sarulamstc. 

Uses 

160- 161. It is used to denote the belly, presentation of an 
offering to deities, a wound, a worm, great fear, worship, and the 
number five. 

31)0, ula (blossom) 

161- 162. If the five fingers of a hand meet togemer, me nanct 
is called the Mvlcula. 

Use's 

162- 163, It is used to denote the water-lily, eating, the God of 
Love (with his five arrows), holding of a signet or seal, the navel and 
a plantain flower. 

TamracTtcla (cock) 

163. If the fore-finger of the Mul'ula is curved the 
Tamru i-Tida hand will result. 

Uses 

164. It is used to denote a cock, a crane, a crow, a camel, a calf 
and a pen. 
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Triiirfa (trident) 

165. If the thumb and the little finger are curved the hand is 
called the Trimla . 


Uses 

LOS, It is used to denote a bel-leai, and the idea of trinity. 


Vyaghra (tiger) 

166. If the little finger and the thumb are bent in the 
Mrfjnsirsa hand the Vyaghra hand will be the result. 

Uses 

167. It is used to denote a tiger, a frog, a monkey and the 
mother of pearl. 

ArdhasTtrt 

167. If the thumb is moved above in the Kajrittha hand the 
result will be the Ardhaxucl hand. 

Uses 

168. It is used to denote a sprout, young ones of a bird* and 
big worms. 

Kataha 

168- 169- If the middle finger and the third finger are joined 
together the result is the KataJca hand. 

Uses 

169- 170. It is used to denote calling and moving. 

Pa Hi 

170. If in the Mayura hand the middle finger is put on 
the back of the fore-finger, the Palli hand will be the result. 

Uses 

171. It is used to denote a village or a hut. 

166 This hand and the three following ones (167,168,169) have not 
been enumerated in the list of single hands (59-62). The MG. omits this 
hand, mentions two more single hands such as TJrnanahha and Sana. 

168-170 The lacunae in the text have been suggested by the editor- 
The mss. do not show them, 

4 
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171- 172. These (single hands) will (also) form combined bands 
according to exegencles of the uhldnapa. Their ways (characteris¬ 
tics) with reference to their objects will be shown in clue order. 

Combined Hands 

172- 175. According to older teachers including Bharata and 
others the combined hands are twenty-three in number. They are : 
A?tjah\ Kapofa, Karlrjta, Scastiha-, J)ola, Pnspapvpt, Utsahga, 
j$inriihf/a, Katakdvardhana-, Kartarj.svastilea , &aJeata 9 JSamklm, 
Cakra, Sampnfp, Pasa s Kllahi, Matsi/a, Kurina, Varaha, Ga.ruda, 
Kwjahaudhti ? Kim ic'd ami Bhemndn. 

Ahjali 

170* If two Patdlri hands join the palms it is called the Ahjali, 

Uses 

3 70-177. It is to be held on the head, face and bosom respectively 
in the salutation of a deity, preceptor and a Vipra, (Brahmana), 

172-175 Iu this connexion, the MG. gives the following ; ‘when two 
single hands are combined that is a combined hand. Even though the 
origin and meaning remain the same the patron deity always differs! But 
the origin and the patron deity have been mentioned only in the case of 
following hands : ATijali , Kapofa , Karkaia, Bold, Puspapnta, Utsahga 
and Kaiakacardhana . Instead of twenty-three the MG. gives twenty-four 
Samyuta hands. The one additional hand here is called Avahittha which 
is two AJapcubna hands held on the breasts. ‘Erotic dance (srhgam-natana) 
holding a playbail, and the breasts are its vhiiyoga (uses)! 

The MG. gives the following twenty-seven combined hands from 
another book: 

Tfaz, PrcT^r, «rcrr, qmreftcT, 

None of these names except Swastika is to be found in the list given in 
the present text. The MG. which is never tired of quoting gives a third 
list of (twenty-seven) Samyuta hands (p. 43). They are as follows t 

cj?*r$Tsr, TiaT^rr, to*, fro*r, tsrw, wr, (?), 

Tf%cr, irar^r, f?rer*r, (?), stsfhfr, 

K, ^br^r. 

The names and descriptions of these hands in many cases correspond 
to those mentioned above, 
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Kr/pota 

177 The Anjall becomes the Kapota when the two (Patala) 
hands meet only at their base, side and end. 

Uses 

178. It is to be used in the salutation, addressing a preceptor, 
respectful acceptance or agreement. 

Karkcita 

178- 179. When the fingers of one hand are run through the 
opening between fingers of the other and the fingers remain either 
inside (towards the palm) or outside (on the back of the hand) the 
hand is called the Karhita. 

Uses 

179- 180. It is used to denote the coming of a multitude, 
showing the belly, filling the conch-shell with wind, twisting or 
stretching of limbs and the pulling a branch down. 

Srastika 

180 - 181 . When two Pataka hands are put across each other 

at their wrist, they form the Svastika hand. 

Use 

181. It is used to denote a crocodile (makard ). 

Do la 

181. When the Pataka hands are placed on the thigh the Pula, 
hand is formed. 

Use 

182. It is used at the beginning of JSai,tja. 

Puspapafa 

182. When two Saiyasirsa hands meet on one side they form 
the Pnspaputa hand. 

T T scs 

183. It is used in waving lights before an image oi a goci as an 
act of adoration, taking of water, fruit etc., giving offerings to gods, 
evening, and a flower invested- with magical power. 



Utscmga 

184- If hands showing Mrgaslcm are placed on the upper 
arm of opposite hands the TJtsahga hand is made. 

Uses 

185. It is used to denote embrace, displaying armlet and such 
other arnaments, and coaching of boys. 

Rivaling a 

186. When the ArJhacaudra is held by the left hand and the 
Sikhara by the right, the sivalihga hand is made. 

Use 

186. It is used in showing the phallic symbol. 

Ka tal'dra rdhana 

187. When a Scastika is made by placing two Katakamnkha 
hands at their wrists it is called Katakacardlunui. 

Uses 

188. It is used in coronation, worshipping, and marriage etc. 

Kartarnscastika 

188. When a Soadiln is made by two KartarT hands 
(placed at their wrists) it is called Kar taels cast ika. 

Uses 

189. It is used to denote branches, hill tops, and trees. 

* 

Sakata 

189. When the middle finger of the Bheamaea hand is 
stretched it becomes Sakata hand. 

Use 

190. This hand is often used in playing in the role of a 
BWcsasa (demon). 

Sank ha 

190-191. When thumb of the Sikhara, hand meets the other 
thumb and is clung round by the fore-finger (close to the latter 
thumb) the hand is called Sankha. 


187 The SB. mentions this as the KlialakavcmVmnancii 
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Uses 

191. It is used to denote conch-shell and such other tilings. 

Cttkra 

192. When the palms ha two Ardhacaadra hands are put 
cross each other they make Calcra hands. 

Uses 

192. ft is used to denote a calcra (wheel). 

Sampida 

193. When the fingers in the Calcra hand are curved it is 
ailed the Samjputa hand. 

Uses 

193. It is used for covering things and in representing a box. 

Pasci 

194. When the fore-fingers of Suez hands are close to each 
ther (bent inwards) the hand is called Paso. . 

Uses 

194. It is used to denote a mutual quarrel, a string and a chain. 

Kzlctka 

195. When the little fingers of the Mrcjaslrsa hands are bent 
awards and close to each other the hand is called Kilalca. 

Uses 

195. It is used to denote affection and jocose talk. 

Matsya 

196. When one hand is placed on the back of another and 
he two thumbs are outstretched the hand is called Matsya. 

Use 

19 /. It is used to denote a fish. 

Ktinna 

197. When the tips of thumbs and little fingers of the C tiler a 
hand ai*e bent it is called the i Kurina hand. 

Use 

198. It is used to denote a tortoise. 

Yclraha 

198. When one Mrgasirsa is placed aboYe another and the 
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humb of tlie one hand meets that of the other and vice versa 
he hand is called Varaha. 

Use 

199. It is used to denote a boar. 

Gartida 

200. When plams o i two Ardhacaticlra hands are placed 
lorizontally with the two thumbs placed on each other the hand is 
♦ailed Gant da. 

Use 

200. It is used to denote Glaruda. 

Ndgabaudha 

201. The Sarpaslrm and the Svastika hands placed together 
vill make the Nagahandha hand. 

Use 

20L It is used to denote the Nvgabaudha . 

K)tatvd 

202. Placing one Datura hand on another Cat ara hand with the 
ore-finger and the thumb of each released, will make the Khatoa hand. 

Uses 

202. It is used to denote a bedstead and a litter. 

Bheruncja 

203. When the two K apittha hands are joined at their wrists 
he Bheran4 ( -i hand will result. 

Uses 

203. It is used to denote the Bherund% and a pair of birds. 


Ida ads for Deities 

204. Now the hands which are prescribed for the dramatic re- 
>resentation and the sculptural construction of deities are being 
lescribed in the following order. 

203 A fabulous being named Bherunda is sometimes met with in the 
Bengali folk-lore. 
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Brahma 

205. Brahma is to hold the Cut inn, with his left hand, the 
Hamsasya with his right. 

Sira 

205. Siva is to hold the MrgaSirsa with his left hand and 
the Tripatcflca with the right. 

Yisnn 

20G-2Q7. Visnu is to hold the Tripataln with both his hands. 

Saras rati 

206. Sarasvatl is to hold the Sucl with her right hand and 
the Kapittha, with the left raised on a level with the shoulders. 

Pan-aft. 

207-208. Parvati is to hold the Ardhn.candra with the right 
hand held up, and the Ardhacandra should be held by the left 
hand also but it should be held down. The two hands should be in 
Abhaya (fear-dispelling) and Varada, (giving a boon) pose respec¬ 
tively. 

Laksmt 

208. Laksmi is to hold the Kapittha hands near about her 
shoulders. 

Ocmeki 

209. Ganesa is to hold the Kapittha hands placed on his thighs. 

Kurt they a 

209- 210. Kartikeya is to hold the Trimla with his left hand 
and the Sil'hara- with the right held up. 

Mcmmatha 

210- 211. Manmatha is to hold the SiJchara with his left hand 
and the Katal amiilha with the right. 

Indr a 

211. Indra. is to hold the Tripatalza and the Swastika in his 
two hands. 


205 The MGr. mentions ‘Siva* as Gamblin'. 

209 The MG. mentions ‘GraneSa’’ as ! Vighnesvarab 
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A g»i 

212. Agni is to bold the Tripataka with his right hand and 
the Kaiujula, with the left. 

Yuma 

213. Yama is to hold the PciSa with his left hand and the 
SurJ with the right. 

Kirrti 

213. Nirrti is to hold the Kim tea and the Sakata with her 
two hands, 

Varana 

214. Varuna is to hold the Pataka with his left hand and 
the sikharu with the right. 

Vnytt 

214-215. Vayu is to hold the Aral a with his right hand and 
the AriJhapataka, with the left. 

Kareva 

215. Ivuvera is to hold the Pachna (lotus) with the left hand 
and the Gad a (mace) with the light. 


Hands for the Ten Avataras. 

Matsya 

216. Show the Matsya hands on the same level with the 
shoulders. This is called the hand of the Matsya-Avataea. 

Kunna 

217. Show the Kunna hands on the same level with the 
shoulders. This is called the hand of the Kurma-Avatam. 

Varctha 

218. Show the T araha hands on a level with the waist and 
keep them on the sides. This is called the hand of the God 
~Adivaraha. 



Nrstlmha 

219. Hold the Simhamukha. with the left hand and Tripataka 
with the right. This is called the hand of Narasimha. 

J'amana 

220. If the left hand holds the Musti up and the right hand 
also holds the Musti but downwards, the result will be Vamana’s 
hand. 

Tarakurltwa 

221. If the left hand is placed in the waist and the Ardha- 
patuka is held by the right hand, the result will be Parasaurma’s 
hand. 

Bamaeandra 

222. If the Kapittha is held by the right hand and the 
Sikhara by the left, the result will be Bamaeandra’s hand. 

Balarama 

223. If the Pataka is held by the right hand and the Musti. 
by the left, the result will be Balarama’$ hand. 

Krsna 

224. If the Mrgasirsa hands facing each other are held near 
the face, the result will be Krsna’s hand. 

Kaild 

225. If the Pataka, is held by the right hand and the Tri- 
pataka by the left, the result will be Kalin’s hand. 


Baksasa 

226. If the Sakata hands are held at the mouth the result will' 
be the hand of a Baksasa. 

Brahman a 

226-227. When the siklidra is held by two hands and the 


223. The MG-. • mentions Ramacandra of Ayodhya as Raghurama. 

A—5 



right hand is held horizontally to’indicate the sacred thread, the 
result is the Brahma-rut hand. 

Ksatriya 

227- 228. If the Sikharn is held horizontally by the left hand 
and the Vafaku is held by the right, the result is the Kmtriya 
hand. 

Taisya 

228- 229. If the Hamsasya is held by the left hand the the 
Katakamukha by the right, the result will be the Vaisi/a hand, 

oudra. 

229- 230. If the 6’ikhara is held by the left hand and the 
Mrgaslrsa by the right, the result will be the Swlra hand. 

230- 231. In a similar manner there will be hands named 
after the eighteen castes according to their profession. Hands of 
the inhabitants of different countries are also to be understood by 
the wise people in a similar manner. 


Husband and Wife 

.231-232, • If the 6'ikhara is held by the left hand and the 
Mrgasirsa by the • right, the • result will be the hand of Man as 
well as of Woman. 

Mother 

232. If the Ardhacandra is held by the left hand and the 
Samlamsa by the right, and the left hand is turned round oyer the 
belly, the result will be the Mother hand. 

Use 

234-235. It is used to denote the mother and a maid. 

Father 

-234- -If the right hand of the Mother hand holds the /Sikhara, 
the resplt will -be the Father hand. 
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Uses 

235. It is used to denote the father and the son-in-law. 

Mother-in-laic 

236- 237. If the Hamsasya is held by the right hand at the 
throat and the Sandamsa is held by the right, and the left hand 
is afterwards rubbed round the belly, the result will be the Mother- 
in-law hand. 

Father-in-la ic 

237- 238. If in the right hand of the Mother-in-law hand 
the &iJchara is held, the result is the Father-in-law hand. 

Husband’s Brother 

238- 239. If the . Slkhara is held by the left hand and the 
Kartarlmalcha is held by the right, and the hands are placed on 
sides, the result is the hand of the Husband’s brother. 

Husband’s Sister 

239- 240. If at the end of the preceding hand the right hand 
shows the gesture indicating a woman. (i.e., the Mrgaslrsa), the 
result will be the hand of the Husband’s sister. 

Elder and YoUnger Brothers 

240- 241. If the Mayilra hands are shown in the front 
and on the two sides, the, result will be the hand of the, Elder and 
of the Younger brother;. 

Son 

241- 242. . If one holds the Sanclatma on the belly, and-moves 
it afterwards and holds the S'ikluvra by Iris left hand, tire Son’s 
hand results. 

Dauc/hter-ln-latr 

242- 423. If after showing the son's hand one shows with the 
right hand the gesture expressing a woman (i.e. Mrgaslrsa), then 
the result will be the Daughter-in-law’s hand. 

Co-irife 

243- 244. If one shows the gesture for- a woman (i.e. Mrgasirsd) 
with both the hands after showing the Fastuhand,-then the -Co-wife’s 
hand is - made. - 
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244-24.(5. The movements of Nrtta-hastas is of five kinds. 
They are known to be movements upwards, downwards, on the right, 
on the left and in the front. The moving of hands should be in 
the manner of that of the feet. The left one (foot or hand) should 
be on the left and the right one on the right. This is noticed by 
those who know the rules of Krtta. 

247. (See the translation of the verse 28.) 


Hands fit to he used in Nvtta 

248-240. The thirteen hands such as Pataka , Svastilca, Dola, 
Ahjali, Katakavardhana, Sakata, Pasa, Kllctka. Kapittha, 
Sikhara, Kurma, Hamsasi/a and Alapadma are fit to be used in 
Prfta. 


The Sun 

250. If the Alapadma and the Kapittha are shown by two 
hands near about the throat, the Sun’s hand is formed. 

The Moon 

251. If the Alapadma is shown by the left hand and the 
Pataka by the right, the hand produced is called that of the Moon. 

Mars 

252. If the Sucl is shown by the left hand and the 21 fasti by 
the right, Mars’s hand is produced. 

Mercury 

253. . If the Musti is horizontally held by the left hand and 
the Pataka by the right, then Mercury’s hand is produced. 

Jupiter 

254. Showing the Sikhara hands to indicate the sacred 
thread will make the hand of a R$i or the Brahmin as well as that 
of Jupiter. 


250. The Mcivagraha hands have been given by the MG. after 223. 
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Veil us 

255. To hold the Musti with both the hands and to keep the 
left hand high up and the right down, will make the Venus’s hand. 

Saturn. 

256. To show’ the Sikhara with the left hand and the Trimla 
with the right is to make Saturn’s hand. 

Saha 

257. To show the Sarpasirsa with the left hand and the SucT 
with the right, is to make the hand of Rahu. 

Ketu 

258. To show the Sucl with the left hand and the PataJea 
with the right, is to make the hand of Ketu. 


Peei in Dance 

259- 260. Feet in different positions and with different move¬ 
ments will be described in accordance with the old tradition. These 
(positions and movements) give rise to Mcmdala (posture), TJtplavana 
(flying movement or jumping), Bhramari (spiral movement) and 
Padacarl or Carl (gait). Then definitions am to follow- 

Postures (Manclala) 

260- 261. There are ten postures : Sthanaka (simple standing), 
By at a, Alisha, P ratyalidha, Prehkhana, Prerita, Swastika, 
Motita, tSamamci and Parsvamci. 

Sthanaka 

262. Standing with Swmapada feet in the same line and 
touching the hip with A.rdhcicaudva hands, will be Sthanaka- 

Ayata 

263. Standing with two feet half a cubit apart from each 
other in a Gat li ras ra posture and at the same time bending 
knees a little apart and placing one of them upon the other, will give 
rise to Ayata posture. 



All4ha 

264-20b. ' Place the left foot before the right one at a distance 
of one cubit and a half, make the Sikhara with the left hand and 
Katakamu.kka with the right ; this, according to Bharata and 
other* 1 , will give rise to the AUdha posture. 

PratyaUdka 

266. If hands and feet are interchanged in the Alidha posture, 
it will be called Pratyalldkct. 

Preiikkcina 

266- 267. Putting one foot by the side of another heel and 
having Ktirma hands, will give rise to-the Prenkhana nosture. 

Prerita 

267- 269. Putting one foot violently (on the earth) at a distance 
of one cubit and a half from another and standing with knees 
bent and one of them put across another and holding Sikham 
hand in the breast and showing Patctka hand stretched out, mil 
give rise to Prerita posture. 

Si'astika 

269-271-. The right foot should be put across the left foot 
and the right hand should be put across the left hand : thus 
will be the Svwstika posture. 

Motita 

271-272. Stand on the earth with the forepart (toes) of the 
feet and touch the earth with each knee alternately and make 
Prijpataka with both the hands; this will give rise to Motita 
posture. 

Samatmei, 

‘272. A posture in which the earth is touched with toes and 
knees is called Samdsucl. 

1 ’arisvamtct 

273. A posture in which the earth is touched with toes and 
by one knee on one side is called Parsrasucu 



Varieties of Simple Postures (Stha naked 

274-275, Simple postures are of six kinds according to the 
placing of feet. They are Samapada, Ekapada., Nagabaudha, 
Ainclra, Graruda and Brahma. 

Samapada 

275, Standing with two feet alike is called Samapada, 

Uses 

276. It is used in offering flowers (to god) and playing in 
the role of gods. 

Ekapada 

276. Standing with one foot and laying the other across 
the knee of that foot will give Ekapada position; 

Uses 

278. It is used to denote- motionlessness and the practice of 
penance ( tapdsya ). 

Nagabaudha 

277b-27S. Standing like a serpent intertwining two feet and 
two. hands together will give Nagabaudha posture. 

Use 

278. It is used in showing the Nagabancilia. 

Amelia 

278- 279. Standing with one leg bent and the other leg and 
knee raised and hands hanging naturally will give rise to Aindra 
posture. 

Uses 

279. It is used in depicting Indra and a king. 

Gdrurla 

279- 281. If in the AUdha posture one knee is put 'on tne 
ground and the two hands jointly show the jesture, it will be the 
(Juruda posture. 

Use 

281. It is used to denote G-amda. (the vehicle of-Yisnu). 

Brahma 

2,81-282. Sitting with one foot on one fcnee and-anotner toot 
on another knee will give rise to Brahma posture. 



Uses 

282. It is used to denote jo pa (repeated muttering of prayers) 
and similar matters. 


Different Kinds of Jumps (Utplavana) 

282- 283. Now, the definition of various jumps will be given. 
They are of five kinds :— Alaga, Kartarl, Asva, Motita, and 
Krpalaga. 

Alaga 

284. Jumping with both the feet and placing Sikhara hand 
on the hip, at the same time, will be Alaga. 

■Kartarl 

255-286. Jumping -on toes with' Kartarl hands held behind 
the left foot, at the-same time, will be Kartarl jump. 

Asva 

286- 287. First, jump on two feet and then place them together, 
and make Tripataka with both the hands. This will be Asva 
jump. 

Motita 

287- 288. Jumping on both sides alternately like a Kartarl , 
will be Motita jump. 

Krpalaga 

283- 289. Place the heel of both feet alternately on the hip 
and keep Ardhacandra hands between the two. This will make 
Krpalaga, 


Various Spiral Movements (Bhramarl) 

289-291. Here, we shall describe various spiral movements 
(in a dance). According to persons versed in the Natya^astra 
they are seven: Utpluta, Galcra, Gam da,, Ekapdda, Kuncita, 
JJtasa and kAhga. 





Utphita 

292. If a person moves round his entire body from a Samci- 
pada posture, he is said to perform Utplvta bhramart . 

Cakra 

293. If keeping feet on the earth and carrying Tripataka 
hands one moves round rapidly he performs Cakra bhramart. 

Garntfa 

294. Stretch one foot across another and put the knee on the 
earth and then move about rapidly with outstretched arms. This 
will be Crania bhramart. 

Ekapddci 

295. Moving round alternately on one foot will be Ekapada 
bhramart. 

Kunoita 

296. Moving round with knees bent will be Knncita 
bhramart. 

Akasa 

296- 297. If one moves round his entire body after making 
his fully-stretched feet wide apart in a jump, he will make Akasa 
bhramart . 

Ahga 

297- 298. If one jumps with feet half a cubit apart and then 
stops, he performs Anga bhramari . 


Different Gait 

298-300. Now the definition of various Carls will be told 
by me. According to persons who know Bharata’s works well 
they are eight: Cal ana, CahJcram a na, Sarana, V~egint, 

LuthitaLolita * and Visama. 
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Cnlana (walking) 

301. -Advancing’ a foot' from its natural place will be Galana 
(walking). 

Cankramana (making a leap) 

301 -302. Persons well-versed in natya, say that a gait made 
by two feet carefully raised up and thrown sideways alternately is 
called Cahh'amo.na (making a leap), 

Parana (moving) 

302-303. Moving like a leach that is covering ground, by 
joining one heel with another (at each step) and holding at the same 
time Pataka hands is called Havana (moving). 

Vegim (running) 

304- 305. If a vat a walks swiftly on his heels or toes or by 
his entire sole, and holds Alapadma and Tripataka, hands 
alternately he is said to go with a Veg ini (running). 

Kuttana (pounding) 

305- 300. The striking of the earth with the heel or the 
fore-part of a foot or the entire sole is called Kuttana (pounding). 

Luthita (rolling) 

306. Performing the Kuttana from the SvastiJea posture is- 
called Luthita (rolling). 

Lolita (trembling) 

307. -Slowly moving a foot which has not touched The earth 
after performing the Kuttana as described before-is --called the : 
Lolita (trembling) gait. 

Visama (rough) 

308. Setting the left foot to the right of the right one, and the 
right foot to the left one alternately at the time of walking is 
cahed the Visama (rough) gait. 
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Different Kinds of Stepping. 

- /309-310'. The different kinds of stepping with their definitions 
will be told gradually. These are ten in number -: Goose-step, 
Peacock-step, Deer-step, Elephant-step, Horse-step, Lion-step, 
Snake-step, Frog-step, Heroic step and Human step. 

Go&se-step . 

311- 3121. Placing slowly one foot after another-at a distance 
of half a cubit and bending on two sides alternately and carrying' 
the Tripataka with both the hands will be stepping like a goose. 

Peacock-step 

312- 313. To stand on toes and to carry Kapittha in both 
the hands and to move both the knees alternately will be making 
Peacock steps. 

Deer-step 

313- 314. Punning forward or sideways like a deer with 
Tripataka on both the hands will be called Deer-step. 

Elephant-step. 

314- 315. To walk slowly with Samapada feet with hands 
holding Pataka on both sides is to have the Elephant step. 

Horse-step 

315- 316. To raise the right foot and jump in quick succes¬ 
sion and to hold the Sikhara with the left hand and Pataka with 
the right (hand) will be the Hox-se-step. 

Lion-step 

317. First stand on toes and then jump forward swiftly and 
proceed in this manner with the Sikhara held in both the hands. 
This will be the Lion-step. 

Snake step 

318. If one holds the Tripatcika with both hands and on both 
sides and walks as before (swiftly) he is said to move like a snake. 

Frog-step 

319. If one holds the sikhara with both hands and jumps 
almost like a lion he is said to go with Frog-steps. 
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Heroic step 

320. Coming from a distance holding the Sikham -with the 
eft hand and the Pataka with the right will be called the Heroic 
step. 

Human step 

821-322. When one goes round in quick succession and puts 
he left hand on the waist, holds the Kakikamukha with the right, he 
s said to move with Human steps. 


328-325. Maiidalas, Utplavanas, Bhramarls, Cans, Gatis 
iccording to their relation to one another are endless in number 
tnd variety. Uses of these in dance and drama are to be learnt from 
he sastras and tradition, and through the favour of good people. 



Select Glossary 

Abbreviations: u. = utplavana ; g.=gati; gr. = griva ; 

e. = car!; dr. = drsti; bhr. = bhramaii ; in. = mandala ; s. = siras ; 
sth. = sthana. 

Numerals refer to the number of slohas. 


anga 42-48. 
anga bhr. 297-298. 
agni h. 212. 
afijali h. 176-177. 
adhomukha s. 54-55. 
anuvrtta dr. 77. 
amla h. 114. 
ardhacandra h. 111-118. 
ardha-pataka h. 108-104. 
ardhasucl h. 167-168. 
alaga u. 284. 
alapadma h. 146-149. 
avalokita dr. 78-79. 
a^va u. 286-287. 

asamyuta h. = gesture by one hand, 
aka&abh. 296-297. 

angika 5 * gestures and postures in 
drama and dance 39. 
ayata ni. 263* 
alidha m. 264-265. 
alokitadr. 69-70. 
alolita 4. 55-56. 

aharya =■ dress and decoration of the 
body. 40. 

indra h. 211. 


utksipta 5. 63-64. 

utplavana = jumping movements in 
dance and drama, 
utpluta bhx*. 292. 
udvahita s. 52-53. 
utsauga h. 184-185- 
ullokita dr. 7 5-7 6. 

ekapada bhr. 295- 
ekapada sth. 276-277. 

aindraka sth. 278-279. 

kafaka h. 168-170. 
katakamukha h. 124-127. 
katakavardhana h. 187-188. 
kapittha h. 121-124. 
kapota h. 177-178. 

kampita 6. 60-61. 
karkafa h. 178-179. 
kartari u. 285-286. 
kartarlmukha h. 105-107. 
kartari svastika h. 188-189. 
kalki h. 225. 
kangula h. 144-146. 
kartikeya h. 209-210. 
kilaka h. 195. 
kuncita bhr. 296. 
kuftana c. 305-306. 


i^vara (= 8iva) h. 205. 
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■ma h. 197-198. 
■mavatara h. 217. 
rera h. 215. 
na h. 224. 

>alaga u. 288-289. 
u h. 258. 

.triya h. 227-228. 
itva h. 202. 


alila g. 314-31o. 

I = mode of walking or setting 
foot. 

le&i h. 200. 

*uda bln\ 294. 

'iida sth. 280-281. 
iha *= the right manner of begin¬ 
ning a tune, song or dance. 

era bhr. 293. 
a*ah. 191-192. 
ikramana c. 301-302. 
idra h. 251. 
idrakala h. 132-133. 

-ura h. 149-52. 
ana c. 301. 

i — dancing movements in which 
the action of feet is prominent. 

.a = indication, expression, gesture 
c£. aflkya saJm jayaya —Cha. ITpa- 
ni§ad. 

lah. 181-182. 

nracixda h. 163-164. 
aScina gr. 82-83. 
rahgml g. 815-316. 
pataka h. 100-102. 

6ula h. 165-166. 


dampati h. 231-232. 
devara h. 23S-239. 

- dhuta k. 57-59. 

nartana » dance and drama, 
natana = a general term for natya, 
nrtya and nrtta. 
nanandr h. 239-240. 
nagabandha h. 201. 
nagabandha sth. 277-278. 
natya = stage presentation of a story 
or the part of a story with re¬ 
citation, costume, songs and 
mainly, dance. 

nayaka = one who organizes a dance 
or dramatic performance. 

Nirrti h. 213. 

nytta = merely symmetrical and 
rythmic movement of limbs, 
nytta h. — gestures used in dance and 
abliinaya. 

nrtya *= pantomimic dance, a dance 
which represents feelings and 
moods through gestures. 

Nrsimha h. 219. 
pataka h. 93-100. 
padmakosa h. 134-137. 
paravytta k. 61-62. 

Para^urama h. 221. 
parivahita k. 64-65. 
parivartita gr. 83-84. 
palli h. 170-171. 
pada-cari ~ carl. 

Parvati h. 207-208. 
parsvasuci m. 273. 
pa&a h. 194 
pity h. 234-235. 
putra h. 241-242* 
puspaputa h. 182-183. 
prakampita gr. 85-86. 



pratyahga 43. 
pratyalldha m. 2GO. 
pralokita dr. 72-73. 
prasanjita = excessive affection, 
prenkhana m. 266-267. 
prerita m. 267-269. 


balarama h. 223. 
budha h. 253. 
brhaspati h. 254. 
brahma sth. 281-282. 
brahma h. 205. 
brahmana h. 226-227. 
bhavana ~ representation (lit. that 
which affects an idea to be re¬ 
presented). 

bhavana — see bhavana. 
bhavita = represented, 
bhujahgi g. 318. 
bherunda h. 203. 
bliramara h. 152-154. 
bhramari — spiral movement of the 
body in dance, 
bhratr fkanistha) h. 142-143. 

(jyesfha) h. 142-143, 


Mahgala (Mars) h. 252. 
mandala = posture in general in dance 
and drama, 
manduki g. 319. 
matsya h. 196-197. 
matsyavatara h. 216. 
manmatha h. 210-211. 
mayora h. 108-110. 
mayurl g. 312. 
matr h. 232-234. 
manavi g. 321. 
milita dr. 74-75. 
musti h. 116-118. 


' mukula h. 161-166, 
moksa = the right manner of releas¬ 
ing or bringing to a close a tune, 
! song or dance, 
motita m. 270-271. 
motita u. 287. 
mrgaSrsa h. 139-142. 
mrgi g, 313-314. 

j 

| yama h. 213. 

[ raksasa h. 226. 
ramacandra li. 222. 
rahu h. 257. 

rekha ~ see notes on 2 (. 


| laksmx h. 208. 
lasya = female dance, 
luthita c. 306. 
lolita c. 307. 

I 

i 

vai£ya h. 228-229. 
varaha h. 198-199. 
varahavatara h. 218. 
varuna h. 214. 

vacika = oral expression, proper 
delivery 39. 
vamanavatara h. 220. 
vayu h. 214-215. 
vira g. 320. 
yinayaka b. 209. 
ylsama-saiicara c. 308. 
vi§nuh @ 206. 
yegini c. 304-305. 
yyaghra h, 166-167. 

Sakata h. 189-190. 
sahkha h. 190-191. 

^auai^cara h. 256, 
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iikhara h. 118-121. 

Sivalinga In 186. 
iukatunda h. 115-116. 
iukra k. 255. 
fiadrah. 229-230. 

5rutikara 858 drone. 

Sva&ira h. 

AvafSru In 

sanmiikha h. 209-210. 

sandatn£a h. 159-161. 
sapatni h. 242-243. 
sama dr. 67-68. 
samapada sth. 275-276. 
sama &• 51-52. 
samasaci m. 272. 
samputa h. 193. 

samyuta h. = gesture by both the 
hands. 


sarana e. 302-303. 
sarasvati h. 206-207. 
sarpa&ras h. 137-139. 
sac! dr. 70-72. 
sattvika 40-42. 
simhi g. 317. 
simhamukha h. 142-144. 
sundari gr. 80-81. 
sud h. 127-131. 
surya h. 250. 

sthanaka = standing or sitting 
posture 262. 
snusa h. 242-243. 
svastika m. 269-270. 
svastika h. 180-181. 


harnsi g. 311-312. 
hamsa-paksa h. 157-159. 
hamsasya h. 154-157. 


| 236-237. 



INDEX 

KB—Words given in the «Select Glossary * have not been 
repeated here hot abbreviations used there have again been 
requisitioned. 


abhaya pose 31 

Abhilasitartha-cintamani xxx 
Abhinavabhctrafl xxxix, 1 
Abhinavagupta xxxix 

abhinaya xxiff, 2 - 4 , 8 , 10 , 11 , 20 ; and 
painting xxx ; and ritual xxxiv ; 
and sculpture xxxi ; and song 
xxxii ; and Tantrik mudras xxxiv; 
development of xxxv ; four kinds 
of 10 ; importance of the study of 
xxix ; in Kalidasa's age xxxvii ; 
literature of xxxviii ; meaning 
of xxi ; origin of xxxii, 

Abhinayadarpana xiii, xiv, xix, xx, 
xxvi, xxvi, xxix, xlff; 1 , 2 , 4 , 8 , 9 , 
10,14 and Bharata Natya&istra 
xliiff; and Bharatcirnava IxifF; 
and Samgitarainakara lxiv; 
author of lxv. 

abhitapta dr. 15 

accent in the stage-speech xxviii 
action in Hindu plays xxi 
adbhuta dr. 15 
adviser to Sabhapati 4 
Adyar Library xv, xvi 
Agnipurana xxxix 
Aitihasika-rahasya xxviii 
ajamukha h. 26 
akampita s. 12 
alamkarasy growth of lxx 
Alha, songs of 3 
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ancita L 12 

Andhra Hist. Research Society Ixvii 

anga 11 

ahgahara lxv 

apakrsta 10 

apavejtita 17 

Apsarasas 2 

arala h. 26 

ardha-caiura h 9 26 

ardha-mukula dr 15 

ardha-mukula h . 26 

ardha-recita h. 26 

art of producing plays xxx 

artha (wealth) 3 

A^vaghoSa xxxvi, xxxvii 

Atharvaveda xx, 2 

Aufrecht, Th, lxvi 

audience (of a play) 5 

audience, arrangement of 6 

Avadana-kataka xxxvi 

avadhuta i. 12 

avahitfha h. 26 

cidhuta s, 12 

ciliary ctbhinay a (costumes etc.) xxviii 
akasa dr. 15 
akasagami c . Ixi 
alapacari lxii 

ahgikdbhin ay a (gestures etc.) 1 
ahgika , agents in 11 
Afijaneya xviii 
amtrika s. 12 
~ividdhacakra h. 26 





d grammar in AD. 8, 9 
di, dance-drama in xxiv 
llads, ancient Indian xxxv 
na /;. 25 

mgali folk-lore 3° 
haiidarlcar Oriental 
Institute xviii, Ixxx 
harata xxviii 
harata-hastra xliqlxii 
harata mstra-grantha xix 
liarata-sHtr/z xxxix 
haratacarya 12 
Viaratiirriavii xix, xxxviii 
Viara tart ha - candnkli lxiii 
hattacharya, Vidliusekhara xxxix 
haunt n c . Ixi 
haunt a m . ixi 
hayanaka dr, 15 
therunda 30 

Viagavatapurli w a xix,, lxxi, lxxii 
Vmratlya xix 
5hasa xxxvii 
hava 10 

Imv-hatUnh xxxiii 
3 havaprakaia xix 
diraman 7 

Bhudhararaj a-duhitr lxiii 
Brahman 3 
rahmokta h* 26 
3 rahniasTttra xxxi x 
>rows 5 movements of 16 
Burnell Ixv 


zakravaha 2 3 

Dambodian dancers and ahhinaya xl 
:astes, to show eighteen 34 
zaiura bhru 16 
Catura-Kallinatha xxxiii 
zaturasra h. 26 
zaturasra posture 37 


carl xiii,io; akasagaml Ixi; Ihamna Ixi 
cat aka 23 
cihna 3 7 

Coomaraswamy, A. K. xiii, xvi 
costume in the stage xxviii 

nance in tiindu drama xxxiv 
dance, Garba, 4 
dance-language xxv 
dance, occasions for 3 ; variety of 3 
dancing girl xxxiii, 6 ; beauty of 6 ; 

disqualification of 7 ; make-up of 6 
Dandin xx 

Da^arupaka xxi, xxxiii, 9, 18 
deg} paddhati lxiii 
Dhanahjaya xxxiii, 9 
Dhanika 9 

i dharma (dutiful life) 3 
dhira dr. 15 
dialects in the stage 5 
disqualification of a dancing girl 7 
dramatic delivery xxviii 
drone 6 

drta ( drpta f) dr. 15 
Duggirlala, G. K. xvi 
dura dr * 15 

Dvaraka, milkmaids of 2 
dvirada Ju 2 6 

Earth-god, prayer to 8 


folk-arts and cdbhinaya xxxv 
folk-dance xxxii 
folk-play xxxii 
folk-song xxxii 

gada (mace) 32 
gajadanta h 9 a 6 
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Gambhira xxxv 
Gandharvas 2 
Ganapati 8 
Ganges 21 
Garb a dance 4 
garuda paksa h. 26 
goddess of raiiga (stage), praise of 9 
Gita xix 


Indian Antiquary xxxii 
Indian Art and Letters xxi 
Indian dance, principles of 10 
India Office Library xviii 


Indra 18 

Indra and Nandikesvar 1 
ihgita dr* 15 


jap a flower 22 
janantikc 18 

Java, dance-drama in xxiv 
Javanese drama xxiv, xxv 
gestures, value of xi 
jihma dr* I5 
jTianarekha h* 26 
Jolly, J. xxxix 


Kalpavrksa 5 
karana lxv 
JFCarpura-maltjari xxi 
karuria dr * 1 5 
Kathakas xxxv 
HavikaiitJia-paka xix 
Kavi, Mm. Ramakrishna Ixvii 
Kaye G. R. xx 
kcima (enjoyment) 3 
Ka vy a 7juju am sa lxv 
JsTd vyapra kd§ a xix 
Keith, A.B. xxiii, xxix, xxxlv, 
xxxv, xxxvi 
kcsabandha h . 26 
kh a n r] a ca iu ra h * 26 
khatakcwardhamcina h* 28 
kill kin 1 8 

JCira idryu niya xxiv 
Klriftcivivcka xix 
Kr&a 4 va xxxviii 
Kulata natya 16 
kuncita 17 
kuncita hhrn 16 
kuncita (Jr* 15 
Igiikala h* 26 


Uaribhakti-sudhodaya xix 
Harivamsa xxiv 
hasta-prcmdh 17 
Hala xxxvi 

head gestures, kinds of 12 
Hillebrandt, A. xxxv 
Hindu Astronomy xx 
Hindu dance, principles of 10 
Hindu drama xiii 
Hindu Iconography Ixvii 
Hinduism and Siva 1 
Hindu plays, action in xxi ; lyrical 
nature of xxi ; objects of xxii ; 
occasions for xxxiv ,* suggestive 
character of xxii ; technique 
of xxiii 

Hindu play-wright’s play¬ 
building xxvii 
Hindu stage xiii 

Hindu women of Bengal and dance 3 
Hopkins, E«W. xxviii 
hrdaya dr* 15 
hrsta dr* 15 



unae 25 
fit a dr* 15 
kSmi 21 
uca 23 
iia dr* 15 
a h. 2 6 

gtcla ( — kahgula ) 19 
ya 2 

Vi. S. xxi, xxii, xxxv 
hgadhdra na-candrikct lxvi 
ugapu van a lxvii 
igayet Saivism Ixvi 
amudra h. 26 
it a h* 26 
ita i. 12 

ical nature of Hindu plays xxi 


xdira dr. 15 

idhyan ta-v ibhdga-su tra xxxix 
zhabhdrata xxiv 
i ha-carl 10 
<ihavrata xxxv 
ntreyanatha xxxix 
ikara 27 
ikara h. 26 

ike-up of the dancing girl 6 
ilina dr* 15 
allinatha xxiv 

zncjala xiii, lxi ; bhauma and 
cikakika lxi 

znirin (adviser to President) 5 
'anusainhita lxvii 
atanga lxvii 
'aisyapurcina lxxi 
alavihagnimlira xxxvii 
r irrot of Gestures xiii, xiv, xvi,xxviii, 
xxxiii, 1-17, 19, 25, 26, 31, 33, 36 
Hit a dr* 15 
lana dr* 15 


8 modulation of voice xxviii 
moksa (liberation) 3 
mudrci Ji* 26 

mudra, meaning of xl, xli 
Mu draraksasa 1 
mukula dr* 15 
muraja 8 
music, vocal 2 
musti-svastika h . 26 


nalini-padmakosa h* 26 
Nandibharata lxii, lxiii 
Nandike&vara xiii, xxxviii, Ixv ; place 
of lxvii ; time of lxvii 
Nandikesvara-tilaka Ixvi 
Nandi Ixvi 
Nandi&vara lxvii 
nartakl xxiiix 
nata, definition of 8 
natana 3 
Nataraja 1 
Nata&ekhara 1 
naiacarya xxxvi 
nalikera 23 
Ndndrtha-dipika xix 
Nandi xxxvii, 16 
Narada 3 
rtaiaka xiii, 10 

natya 2 ; etymology of 2 ; origin of 2 
Ncdyasdstra xiii 
Ncily a-veda xiii 

nayakas (heroes), increase of Ixx 

nepathya xxxvii 

nihancita s* 12 

nikuncita tcmdava lxii 

Nine planetary deities xx 

mscdha h m 26 

nitamba h* 26 

mca natya 8 



Nilapuja xxivj xxxv 
nrtta 2 
nrtya 2 

nriya zxid-abhinaya xxxiii 
offering of flowers in the stage 9 

padartha Uka 17 
padma (lotus) 32 
painting and abhinava xxx 
pciksapradyoia h . 26 
paksa-vancita h . 26 
pallava h . 26 
Panca-sciyaka lxvi 
Pancat at tv a xli 
Para-brahma 21 
parivartana 10 
parivahita i. 12 
parivrita 17 
patralckha 19 
Patanjali xxxv 
patita bhru 16 
Palit, Haridas xxv 
parkvabhimukha s. 12 
Parsada-sutra xxxix 
Parvati lxiii, 2 
pcutra (dancing girl) 6 
patra-dosa 7 

patra y inner lives of 8 3 outer lives of 8 
patura , paturiya 6 
puhkhita 17 
puspaksi 17 
puspanjali 9 
Prabandhamanjari xxvi 
Prabhakara-vijaya lxvi 
prakampita s. 12 
prarocana 10 
Prasanna-raghava Vika xx 
prasarana 17 


pratyanga n 
Prakrits 5 
prerita 17 

president of the audience 4 
pronunciation xxviii 
Puranic gods, evolution of xx 
purvarahga 9 , xxxvi ; limbs of 10 

Rabindranath Tagore xxiv 
Raghurama 33 
Ramakrishna Kavi Ixvii 
ra hga (stage) 1 o 
rahgadvctra 10 
Rahgalaksntivilasa xix 
Rao, Gopinath Ixvii 
Ratnaniala xix 
randra dr„ 15 

Ray-chaudhury, Hemchandra Ixxi 

Ragadipika xix 

Raghavabhatta xxvii, 10, 14 

Rajahekhara xxiv, lxv 

Ramayana xxiv 

realism in Hindu plays xxvi 

recita 17 

recita bhru 16 

recita h . 26 

recitation in a play 2 

Rgveda 2 

Rkpratisakhya xxxix 

rekha 7 

rhythm xxvii 

Rice. S. xxi, xxii 

ritual and abhinaya xxxiv 

ritualistic dances, Saiva xxiv 

ritual, Vedic xxxiv 

Sabdarnava xix 
Saiva ritualistic dance xxiv 
Saktmiala xxvii, xxxvii 
S a mb tin 31 
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kita dr. 15 

7 a and Satyavati story, 

drama of xxv 

fa dr* 15 

ogadeva lxvi 

,da Ixvii 

din xxxviii 

a Ixvii, I, 2 , 21 

a’s dance 1 

gar a dr. 15 

gara-nafana 26 

tikara (drone) 6 

ya dr. 15 

kapakrsta 10 

f ahga in nafya 11 ; in Vedic 

studies 11 

1 rasah xv 

/za (audience) 5 

hapati 4 

hapatPs adviser 4 
mja bhru x 6 
Jtation 1 

marahgana-sTitradhcira xxxi 
rngltactnjamani xix 
mglta-raf7iakara 1 
nyamaff) h. 26 
\keta 17 

nskrit Drama xxiii 

ta-lcisya Ixii 

btasatl (GatkaJ xxxvi 

i>ta~kataka xxxvi 

'asvati 2 1 

ttasai xxxvL 

umilla xxxvii 

irnya k. 12 

mdarya s. 12 

urasfira, women of 2 

Iharanl xxxiii 

hityadarpana xxiii 

maveda xxxiv, 2 

f fvika 1 ] abhinaya xxix 


sculpture and abhinaya xxxi 
Sen, Kshitimohan 3 
„ Ramdas xxviii 
Shakespeare and realism xxv 
Shastri, Sheshagiri xiv 
SiIappadikara 7 ia Ixviii 
skandhanata s. 12 
snigdha dr. 15 
song and abhinaya xxxii 
solapadma ( = alapadmd) 19 
stage 6 

Sten Konow xxxv 
sthanaka xiii 
sncana dr. 15 
sucividdha h. 26 
sTtcyasya h. 26 
Sumati Ixvii 
Supreme Soul 3 
sutradhara 4 

sutra , meaning of xxxviii, xxxix 
svastika h. 26 


Tagore, Rabindranath xxiv 
Tagore, Jyotirindranath xxvi 
talai7inkha h. 26 
Tandu Ixvii, 2 
tala ftime-heatj 10 
Tcilabhinayalaksana lxv 
Talalaksana lxv 
Talctdilaksana lxv 
tanclava 2 
r cmpura 6 

Tantrik miidras and abhinaya xxxv 

Theater indien xxi 

titaka 16 

til aka h • 26 

tirascina s. 12 

Tiruvenkatacari xvii 

tiryannatomtata i. 12 

tradition, use of 44 



irasta dr. 15 
trigata to 
tnpimdraka 2 2 
trptadr . 15 

uddhrta h. 26 
udvestita 17 
udvesiitcdapadma h. 26 
udvrtta h. 25 
ugra dr. 15 
ulbana h . 26 
upahga 11 
Usa 2 

utksipta bhru 16 
uttanavahcita h. 26 
utthapana 16 
urrianabha h. 25 

vaisnava h. 26 
varadah ♦ 31 
vardhamana h. 26 
vdcika 1 

vacika abhinaya (voice etc.) xxviii 
Vatsyayana lxvi 

Vedic colouring in Natya-^astra 19 
vibhranta dr. 15 


vidusaka xxxvii 
vidkuta L 12 
VighneSvara 31 
vikosa dr. 15 
vihkita dr 15 
vipluta dr. 15 
vipra (Brahmin) 26 
vipraBrna Ju 26 
visanna dr. 15 
vismya dr. 15 
Vismidharmottara xxx 
Visvabharati xv 
Visvabharati Quarterly xxv 
vitarkita dr. 15 
vulgar dance 8 
vyavrtta 17 


Western drama and Hindu play xxi 
Winternitz, M. xxxvi 
Woodroffe, Sir John xli 


Yajurveda xxxiv, 2 
Yoga tar avail lxv 



Additions and Corrections 


In page 
11 
1 ) 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

U 

11 


>1 

11 

11 

N. 

variants* 


xxv line 4 from the bottom, read 1 Artgika ’. 
xxvii line J from the top, read l vrksa-secana\ 
xxxv line 5 from the bottom, read after ‘Calcutta, 

1319 , B.E.’ 

xxxviii line . 7 from the top, read ‘All these we shall see’ 

. before ‘below\ 

1 * line 19 from the top, read 3 

line 24 read, . 1 mahgala-sloka\ 

2 . line 3 from the top, read l nrtta J and { nrtya\ 

3 » line 16 from the top, read { nrtya\ 

5 . line 7 from the top, read ‘distinguish’. 

3 . line 15 from the top, read anlahprcmah (inner lives). 

9 . line 6 from the bottom, read ‘ 35 ’ before ‘DhanikaV 

o. line 6 from the bottom, omit ‘ 35 *. 

line 8 from the bottom, read {, Prarocana\ 

28 . after the line in the footmote read the following 

‘ 189 . The definition of this gesture is defective. It has 
been defined like a single-hand gesture. The 
real Sakata hand would be a combination of two 
such hands. It appears that in practice single 
Sakata was also used ( vide definition of Nirrti 
and Raksasa-hastas in 213 and 226 respectively).’ 
30 . line 15 from the top, read ‘The Nagabandha\ 

42 * line 9 from the top, read ‘like a leech’. 

45 . line at the top, read ‘h = hasta’ after ‘gati’. 

B*—Corrections to the text have been given at its end after the 




